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Charles  E.  Dana 


CHARLES  EDMUND  DANA 
Member,  1891 

Born  January  18,  1843  Died  February  1,  1914 

at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

He  was  the  son  of  General  Edmund  Lovell  Dana  and  Sarah 
Helen  Peters.  His  ancestor,  Richard  Dana,  born  in  England 
in  1620,  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  in  1640. 

Professor  Dana  was  educated  at  schools  in  Philadelphia; 
the  Royal  Academy  in  Dresden,  and  the  Royal  Academy  in 
Munich;  at  Union  University,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  for  Civil 
Engineering,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1865;  also  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  and  at  Atelier  Lumi- 
nais,  Paris,  for  painting.  He  was  First  Assistant  Engineer  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad;  then  for 
eight  years  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  about  1875  he 
took  up  painting,  principally  in  water  colors.  He  was  Professor 
of  Art  in  the  School  of  Architecture,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  ten  years;  also  a Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art,  where  he  gave  lessons  in  painting  for 
several  years. 

For  some  time  Professor  Dana  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Mount  Airy; 
President  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  for  ten  years  President  of  the  Fellowship  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Color  Club;  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Con- 
temporary Club,  and  a Director  of  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Aztec 
Club,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Ritten- 
house  Club,  Art  Club,  Philadelphia  Barge  Club,  and  Franklin 
Inn  Club,  and  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Vice-President  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  and 
Secretary  of  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  “Glimpses  of  English  History,”  “Great  Seal  of  England 
and  Some  Others;”  also  reviews  and  criticisms  on  art  and  other 
subjects. 

Mr.  Dana  married  Miss  Emilie  Hollenback  Woodbury, 
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daughter  of  Peter  Trask  Woodbury,  and  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  a daughter,  Miss  Millicent  Woodbury  Dana. 

Charles  E.  Dana  was  not  only  a man  of  brilliant  parts  but 
also  of  strong  personality,  which  impressed  itself  upon  all  those 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  His  knowledge  of  history, 
art  and  literature  was  so  varied  as  to  render  his  conversation 
at  all  times  brilliantly  entertaining. 

A feature  in  his  career  that  especially  commended  itself 
to  public-spirited  citizens  was  his  deep  interest  in,  and  devotion 
to,  many  activities  of  positive  civic  value;  it  is  rare  that  a man 
of  his  accomplishments  is  willing  to  give  so  much  time  and  energy 
to  public  service,  and  his  devotion  to  these  matters  should  be 
noted  with  full  appreciation. 

Above  and  beyond  these  attainments,  he  possessed,  a winning 
manner,  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances ; 
to  the  members  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
his  death  means  the  severance  of  close  friendships  maintained 
through  many  years. 
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John  T.  Morris 


JOHN  THOMPSON  MORRIS 
Member,  1891 

Bom  July  12,  1847  Died  August  15,  1916 

John  Thompson  Morris  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Paschall  Morris 
and  Rebecca  Thompson  Morris  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
educated  at  Haverford  College.  He  became  a member  of  the 
firm  of  I.  P.  Morris  & Co.,  (of  which  his  father  was  the  head,) 
builders  of  steam  engines,  boilers  and  machinery.  His  father 
died  in  1869  and  when  in  1876  the  firm  was  incorporated  as  the 
I.  P.  Morris  Company,  John  T.  Morris  became  its  president 
and  continued  in  that  position  until  its  absorption  by  the  Cramp 
Shipbuilding  Company  in  1891. 

He  was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  the  Insurance  of  Houses 
from  Loss  by  Fire  on  December  18,  1895,  and  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  on  September  25,  1905.  He  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund 
Society,  a Vice-President  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
a Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Art,  a member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  a life  member  and  counsellor  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  a life  member  of  the  City 
Park  Association,  one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  William  Penn 
Charter  School,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wissahickon  Park 
Extension,  for  a time  a member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
Haverford  College  and  a member  of  The  Union  League  of 
Philadelphia. 

After  his  retirement  from  business  he  devoted  his  time  and 
thought  to  these  institutions  and  gave  liberally  of  his  means  to 
those  that  needed  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Morris  was  elected  a member  of  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia  December  4,  1891,  and 
its  Vice-President  in  1897.  Having  been  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency December  7,  1899,  he  served  in  that  office  until  December  1, 
1904,  when,  declining  re-election,  he  was  again  elected  a Vice- 
President  occupying  that  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
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His  interest  in  this  Society  was  pronounced.  He  was  equally 
attached  to  its  numismatic  development  as  well  as  to  its  archeo- 
logical research.  His  comment  on  ancient  and  modern  coinage 
was  of  distinct  value  to  the  discussions. 

His  kindly  nature  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and  he  will 
be  missed  greatly  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  either  to  know 
or  to  be  associated  with  him. 


1913 

OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA. 


Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS,  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 


PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM Massachusetts. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary DAVID  MILNE. 

Treasurer ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  A ntiquities WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

Librarian C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


committee  on  numismatics. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  on  genealogy. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT, 

HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET, 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS, 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  R.  WAINWRIGHT, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNvSEND, 

STUART  WOOD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  FRANK  D.  LA  LANNE,* 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE. 


* Died  February  1,  1913. 
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1914 

OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA.* * * § 


Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS,  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM Massachusetts. 

HON.  R.  ALONZO  BROCK Virginia. 


Corresponding  Secretary JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary DAVID  MILNE. 

Treasurer ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS,  f 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

Librarian C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


committee  on  numismatics. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  on  genealogy. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT, J 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS, 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  R.  WAIN  WRIGHT, 
JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS.  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN,  WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

C.  LIOWARD  COLKET,  STUART  WOOD.§ 

COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  JOHN  THOMSON, 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET. 

* Died  February  1,  1914. 

t Died  August  15,  1914.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  was  elected  Treasurer  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term. 

t Died  February  16,  1914. 

§ Died  March  2,  1914. 
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1915 

OFFICERS 


President. 

THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON. 


Vice-Presidents. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON,  JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS,*  CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Honorary  Vice-President. 

PROF.  F.  W.  PUTNAM f Massachusetts. 

Corresponding  Secretary JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

Recording  Secretary DAVID  MILNE. 

Treasurer G.  HAMILTON  COLKET. 

Historiographer JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 

Curator  of  Numismatics FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

Curator  of  Antiquities WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

Librarian C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

JOHN  T.  MORRIS,* 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN, 
CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET, 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
WILLIAM  M.  COATES, 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  R.  WAINWRIGHT, 

J.  BERTRAM  LIPPINCOTT, 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  JOHN  THOMSON, 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET. 

* Died  August  15,  1915.  t Died  August  14,  1915. 
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1916 

OFFICERS 


President. 

CHARLES  J.  COHEN. 


Vice-Presidents. 


CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

Corresponding  Secretary 

Recording  Secretary 

T reasurer 

Historiographer 

Curator  of  Numismatics 

Curator  of  A ntiquities 

Librarian 


THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND. 

ALFRED  E.  PFAHLER. 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS. 
FREDERICK  D.  LANGENHEIM. 
WESTCOTT  BAILEY. 

C.  HOWARD  COLKET. 


Committees. 


COMMITTEE  ON  NUMISMATICS. 

JOHN  STORY  JENKS, 

T.  LOUIS  COMPARETTE, 
CLARENCE  S.  BEMENT, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GENEALOGY. 

JOHN  F.  LEWIS, 

GARRETT  L.  REILLY, 
HOWARD  LONGSTRETH, 
JOHN  STORY  JENKS,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLICATIONS. 

G.  HAMILTON  COLKET, 

F.  D.  LANGENHEIM, 

DAVID  MILNE, 


COMMITTEE  ON  ANTIQUITIES. 

CORNELIUS  STEVENSON, 
THOMAS  SKELTON  HARRISON, 
DAVID  MILNE, 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARY. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH, 
JOSEPH  R.  WAINWRIGHT, 
WEBSTER  KING  WETHERILL, 
C.  HOWARD  COLKET,  ex-officio. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP. 

WESTCOTT  BAILEY, 

JOHN  W.  TOWNSEND, 

DAVID  S.  B.  CHEW. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PROGRAMME. 

WILLIAM  W.  LONGSTRETH,  JAMES  RUSSELL  HARRIS, 

WILLIAM  M.  COATES.* 

* Resigned.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 
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RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


1904  Adler,  Francis  C.,  106  South 
Fourth  Street. 

1915  Ashbrook,  William  A.,  401 

Chestnut  Street. 

1S91  Bailey,  B.  N.,  7321  Bryan 

Street. 

1880  Bailey,  Westcott,  7321  Bryan 
Street. 

1893  Baugh,  Daniel,  Sixteenth  and 
Locust  Streets. 

1890  Bement,  Clarence  S.,  3907 

Spruce  Street. 

1913  Chew,  David  S.  B.,  19  South 

Twenty-first  Street. 

1898  Cohen,  Charles  J.,  334  South 
Twenty-first  Street. 

1893  * Colket,  C.  Howard,  2008 
DeLancey  Street. 

1912  Colket,  G.  Hamilton,  2010 
Spruce  Street. 

1909  Comparette,  T.  Louis,  United 
States  Mint,  Philadelphia. 

1914  * Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Jr.,  1604 

Locust  Street. 

1898  * Davids,  Richard  Wistar,  632 
Land  Title  Building. 

1915  Fenton,  Dr.  Thomas  H.,  1319 

Spruce  Street. 

1914  Gribbel,  John,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

1904  Hamilton,  Charles  L.,  William 
Penn  P.  O.,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa. 

1907  Harris,  James  Russell,  2101 

Pine  Street. 

1888  Harrison,  Charles  C.,  LL.D., 
400  Chestnut  Street. 

1908  Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton,  1520 

Locust  Street. 

1865  * Hart,  Charles  Henry,  472 
West  End  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

1858  Jenks,  John  Story,  328  Chest- 
nut Street. 

1888  Langenheim,  Frederick  D.,  240 
South  Third  Street. 

1912  Lavino,  Edward  J.,  470  Bullitt 
Building. 

1893  Lewis,  Howard  W.,  427  Chest- 
nut Street. 


1898  Lewis,  John  F.,  1914  Spruce 

Street. 

1912  Lippincott,  J.  Bertram,  1712 

Spruce  Street. 

1909  Longstreth,  Howard,  Haver- 

ford,  Pa. 

1905  * Longstreth,  William  W.,  203 
Walnut  Place. 

1888  * Lyman,  Benjamin  Smith,  708 
South  Washington  Square. 

1890  Mercer,  Henry  C.,  Doylestown, 
Pa. 

1888  Milne,  David,  Eleventh  Street 
and  Washington  Avenue. 
1881  * Moore,  Clarence  B.,  1321 

Locust  Street. 

1914  Paxson,  Col.  Henry  Douglass, 

2036  Locust  Street. 

1915  Peters,  Richard,  1101  Spruce 

Street. 

1899  Pfahler,  Alfred  E.,  Union 

League. 

1881  Price,  Eli  Kirk,  709  Walnut 
Street. 

1910  Reilly,  Garrett  L.,  Rosemont, 

Pa. 

1910  Reilly,  John,  Jr.,  829  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1913  Schoff,  Wilfred  H.,  Commercial 

Museum,  Philadelphia. 

1881  Scott,  Hon.  John  M.,  1903 

Spruce  Street. 

1903  Smyth,  Carroll,  2110  Walnut 
Street. 

1884  Stevenson,  Cornelius,  237  South 
Twenty-first  Street. 

1893  * Townsend,  John  W.,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

1907  Vaux,  George,  Jr.,  Bryn  Mawr, 

Pa. 

1910  Wainwright,  Joseph  R.,  1635 
Spruce  Street. 

1912  Wetherill,  Webster  King,  2020 
Chestnut  Street. 

1903  * Wood,  Walter,  400  Chestnut 
Street 

1908  Wright,  W.  D.  Craig,  2023 

Walnut  Street. 


Revised  to  March  1,  1916. 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Loubat,  Le  Due  de,  Paris,  France. 

Rosny,  Leon  de,  Fontenay  aux  Roses, 
France. 


Seward,  Hon.  F.  W.,  Montrose, 
New  York. 

Director  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
ex-officio. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS 


Abbott,  Charles  C.,  M.D.,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

Adams,  Lucien,  Rennes,  France. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Barber,  Dr.  Edwin  A.,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Beauchamp,  Rev.  Dr.  W.  M., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 

Belden,  Bauman  L.,  New  York  City. 

Berens,  Rev.  R.  H.,  London, 
England. 

Bingham,  Dr.  Hiram,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Boas,  Franz,  New  York  City. 

Bowditch,  Charles  P.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Breasted,  Prof.  James  H.,  Chicago, 

111. 

Bryant,  Hubbard  Winslow,  Portland, 
Me. 

Bulliot,  J.  G.,  Auton,  France. 

Butler,  Prof.  Howard  Crosby,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Buttin,  Charles,  Paris,  France. 

Cannizzaro,  Tommaso,  Catania,  Italy. 

Carutti  di  Cantogno,  Baron  Domenico, 
Turin,  Italy. 

Charency,  Comte  Hyacinthe  de, 
Paris,  France. 

Chayter,  Sir  Paul,  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

Clark,  Prof.  Charles  Upson,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Cochrane,  Robert,  LL.D.,  I.S.O., 
T.S.A.,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Cole,  Fay  Cooper,  Chicago,  111. 

Cope,  Gilbert,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Cournault,  Charles,  Malzeville, 
France. 

Culin,  Stewart,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Dean,  Bashford,  Metropolitan  Mu- 
seum, New  York  City. 


Deans,  James,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia. 

Del  Mdr,  Alexander,  New  York  City. 

De  Olaguibel,  Manuel,  Mexico. 

Dorsey,  Dr.  George  A.,  Chicago,  111. 

Goodyear,  Prof.  William  H., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Green,  Samuel  A.,  M.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Guirnet,  Emile,  Paris,  France. 

Hadi,  Syad  Mohammed,  Sultanpur, 
India. 

Harden,  William,  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Hayden,  Rev.  Horace  Edwin,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

Hildebrand,  Hans  Olof  H.,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Huntington,  Archer  M.,  New  York 
City. 

Imhoof  Blumer,  Dr.  F.,  Winterthur, 
Switzerland. 

Im  Thurn,  Sir  Everard,  K.C.M.G., 
London,  England. 

Karabacek,  Prof.  Sr.  Josef  Ritter  von, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Keary,  C.  F.,  London,  England. 

Krauss,  Dr.  Frederich  S.,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Lagerberg,  J.  de,  New  York  City. 

Leibert,  Rev.  Eugene,  Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Lincoln,  Frederick  William,  London, 
England. 

Low,  Lyman  H.,  New  York  City. 

MacCurdy,  Grant,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mercur,  Rodney  A.,  Towanda,  Pa. 

Meyer,  C.,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  Salem, 
Mass. 
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Munro,  Dr.  Robert,  LL.D.,  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Newcombe,  Dr.  C.  F.,  Victoria, 
British  Columbia. 

Nicolaysen,  N.,  Christiana,  Norway. 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  Coyoacan, 
Mexico. 

Pacha,  S.  E.  C.  Docteur  O.  Abbate, 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

Paine,  Nathaniel,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Penafiel,  Dr.  Antonio,  Mexico. 

Petrie,  Dr.  W.  M.  F.,  London, 
England. 

Poillon,  William,  New  York  City. 

Quarles,  A.  J.  Baron  Quarles  de, 
Batavia,  Java. 


Read,  Charles  H.,  LL.D.,  London, 
England. 

Robinson,  George  E.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 

Seler,  Dr.  Eduard,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Seletti,  Emelio,  Milan,  Italy. 

Sergi,  Prof.  Guiseppe,  Rome,  Italy. 
Spalding,  Philip  L.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Strong,  Herbert  A.,  LL.D.,  Liverpool, 
England. 

Szombathy,  Josef,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Thomas,  Thomas  H.,  Cardiff,  Wales. 
Tooker,  William  Wallace,  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

Walcott,  Dr.  Charles  D.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


NECROLOGY 


Resident  Members. 

CHARLES  E.  DANA. 

THOMAS  DOLAN. 

G.  ALBERT  LEWIS. 

WILLIAM  LONGSTRETH. 

JOHN  THOMPSON  MORRIS. 
HENRY  PEMBERTON,  Jr. 
ALFRED  INGERSOLL  PHILLIPS. 
EDWARD  STARR. 

JOHN  THOMSON. 

STUART  WOOD. 

JOSEPH  WRIGHT. 

Honorary  Members. 

THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  AVEBURY. 
CHARLES  H.  CRAMP. 

SIR  JAMES  A.  H.  MURRAY. 


Corresponding  Members. 

W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

PROF.  DR.  WILHELM  BERGSOE. 
HON.  ROBERT  ALONZO  BROCK. 
BARCLAY  V.  HEAD. 

SIR  JAMES  M.  LE  MOINE. 

W.  T.  R.  MARVIN. 

SIR  ARTHUR  MITCHELL. 

PROF.  FRED  W.  PUTNAM. 
ALFRED  SANDHAM. 

FREDERICK  H.  SEYMOUR. 

ARNI  THORSTEINSON. 
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LIST  OF  PAPERS  FOR  YEARS  1913-1915 


Date.  Host  and  Location. 
1913. 


Jan. 

20. 

Wm.  W.  Longstreth, 
Union  League. 

Feb. 

17. 

Charles  E.  Dana, 
2013  DeLancey  St. 

Mar. 

17. 

Walter  Wood, 
1620  Locust  St. 

Apr. 

21. 

C.  Howard  Colket, 
2008  DeLancey  St. 

Nov. 

17. 

John  Thomson, 
Franklin  Inn  Club. 

Dec. 

15. 

F.  D.  Langenheim, 
Union  League. 

1914. 

Jan. 

19. 

G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
2010  Spruce  St. 

Feb. 

16. 

Alfred  E.  Pfahler, 
Union  League. 

Mar. 

16. 

Thomas  S.  Harrison, 
1520  Locust  St. 

Apr. 

20. 

Eli  K.  Price, 

1709  Walnut  St. 

Nov. 

16. 

T.  Louis  Comparette, 
Congress  Hall. 

Dec. 

21. 

Garrett  L.  Reilly, 
Art  Club. 

1915. 

Jan. 

18. 

Howard  Longstreth, 
Racquet  Club. 

Feb. 

15. 

David  S.  B.  Chew, 
Union  League. 

Mar. 

15. 

Wm.  W.  Longstreth, 
Union  League. 

Apr. 

19. 

David  Milne, 
Art  Club. 

Nov. 

15. 

Alfred  E.  Pfahler, 
Union  League. 

Dec. 

20. 

Westcott  Bailey, 
Art  Club. 

Paper  and  Author. 


No  paper. 

Heraldry  by  Charles  E.  Dana. 

The  Transcontinental  Silk  Trade  at  the 
Christian  Era  by  Wilfred  H.  Schoff. 
Frauds  in  Historical  Portraiture  or  Spuri- 
ous Portraits  of  Historical  Personages 
by  Charles  Henry  Hart. 

Monumental  Brasses  by  John  Thomson. 

Greek  Vase  Painting  by  Prof.  Wm.  N. 
Bates. 


Jewish  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Century  B.C. 
Recently  Discovered  at  Elephantine  by 
Prof.  James  A.  Montgomery. 

Caesar’s  Battlefields  in  Gaul  by  Prof. 
Walter  Dennison. 

Survivals  from  Antiquity  in  Modern 
Greece  by  Prof.  Wm.  W.  Baker. 
Evolution  in  Decorative  Design  by  Dr. 

George  Byron  Gordon. 

Restoration  of  Congress  Hall  by  Frank 
Miles  Day. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Her  Court  by 
Prof.  Edward  P.  Cheyney. 


A Trip  to  Sparta  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Crosby. 

Early  and  Later  Sculpture  in  the  United 
States  by  Edward  Biddle. 

The  Liberty  Bell  by  Wilfred  Jordan. 

Some  Recent  Discoveries  Concerning 
Shakespeare  by  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling. 

Wampum  in  Indian  Tradition  and  Cur- 
rency by  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck. 

A Gold  Treasure  of  the  Late  Roman 
Period  Found  in  Egypt  by  Prof.  Walter 
Dennison. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


There  are  2,205  bound  volumes,  4,329  paper  covers,  703  pamphlets 
and  7 maps,  indexed  with  card  catalogue.  The  library  is  in  the  building 
of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust  Street,  through  the 
courtesy  of  its  Council. 


DONORS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,  1913-1915 


Clark,  Charles  Upson. 
Cohen,  Charles  J. 
Colket,  C.  Howard. 
Fenton,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Hart,  Charles  Henry. 


Lagerberg,  J.  de. 

Law,  William  A. 

MacCurdy,  Prof.  George  Grant. 
Schulman,  J. 

Stewart  Electric  Co.,  Frank  H. 


COLLECTION  OF  COINS  AND  MEDALS 


The  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  now  numbering  5,193  pieces,  is  on 
exhibition  in  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

The  Society  also  has  in  its  possession  the  Dies  of  the  Mickley  and  Brinton 
Medals. 


DONORS  TO  THE  CABINET,  1913-1915 


Cohen,  Charles  J. 
Flanagan,  John. 

Fraizer,  Col.  John  W. 
Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton. 
Lagerberg,  J.  de. 


Nicholson,  Col.  John  P. 
Pfahler,  Alfred  E. 
Poillon,  William. 
Stewart,  Frank  S. 
Voigtlander,  F.  von. 
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LIST  OF  EXCHANGES 


UNITED  STATES. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  The,  Philadelphia. 

American  Antiquarian  Society, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

American  Historical  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Numismatic  Association, 
The,  Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Philosophical  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia. 

Fairmount  Park  Art  Association, 
Philadelphia. 

Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Louisiana  Historical  Society,  The, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  The,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Old  Northwest  Genealogical  Society, 
The,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Peabody  Museum  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School 
of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  Museums,  Philadelphia. 

Railway  Library,  Chicago,  111. 

Schenectady  County  Historical 
Society,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Sons  of  the  Revolution,  State  of 
California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

United  States  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Treasury,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Cal. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Philadelphia. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society, 
The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOREIGN. 

Alliance  Frangaise,  Paris,  France. 

Antiquarian  and  Numismatic  Society 
of  Montreal,  Montreal,  Canada. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Ku li- 
sten en  Wetenschappen,  Batavia, 
Java. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society, 
Cambridge,  England. 

Kungl.  Vitterhets  Historic  och  Antik- 
vitets  Akademiens,  Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Musde  Guimet,  Paris,  France. 

Numismatische  Gesellschaft  in  Wien, 
Vienna,  Austria. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Royal  Numismatic  Society,  London, 
England. 

Royal  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Societe  d’Anthropologie  de  Paris, 
Paris,  France. 
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LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS 


1.  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Philadelphia, 

1858.  (Out  of  print.) 

2.  Charter,  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1865. 

3.  Proceedings,  May  4,  1865  to  December  31,  1866.  (Out  of  print.) 

4.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1870. 

5.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1878  and  1879. 

6.  Proceedings,  Presentation  of  a Silver  Medal  to  the  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price, 

President,  March  20,  1879. 

7.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1880. 

8.  William  Penn’s  Landing  in  Pennsylvania,  Date  for  Celebration  in  A.D. 

1882.  Printed  in  1881. 

9.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1881. 

10.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1882. 

11.  Proceedings,  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Foundation,  1883. 

12.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1883. 

13.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1883. 

14.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1884. 

15.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1885. 

16.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  year  1886. 

17.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  for  the  years  1887-1889.  (Out  of  print.) 

18.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1890-1891. 

19.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1892-1898. 

20.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1899-1901. 

21.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1902-1903. 

22.  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  1905. 

23.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906. 

24.  No  publication. 

25.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909. 

26.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1910,  1911,  1912. 

27.  Proceedings  for  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915. 


THE  MAXWELL  SOMMERVILLE  BEQUEST 


Under  the  will  of  Professor  Sommerville,  a former  Vice-President,  the 
Society  was  bequeathed  $1,000  and  a proportionate  share  in  the  residuary 
estate.  On  September  5,  1905,  the  Society  received  from  the  executors  the 
sum  of  $1,864.18.  On  January  8,  1910,  a further  sum  of  $137.39  was  received, 
making  the  total  amount  $2,001.57. 

This  money  now  forms  part  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  the  income  alone 
being  used  for  the  expenses  of  the  Society. 


BEQUESTS 


Under  the  will  of  Prof.  Charles  E.  Dana,  lately  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $ 1 ,000. 

Under  the  will  of  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  a former  President,  the  Society 
was  left  a bequest  of  $ 1 ,000. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


January  17,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  The  Union  League  by  invitation  of 
Mr.  William  W.  Longstreth. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana, . Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Westcott  Bailey,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Lewis  Comparette,  S.  Wilson  Fisher,  Frank 
D.  La  Lanne,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  John  F.  Lewis,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  Howard  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Henry  Pember- 
ton, Jr.,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Albanus  L.  Smith  and  Webster  King 
Wetherill. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Philip  L.  Spalding  was  placed  on  the  list 
of  corresponding  members  on  account  of  his  permanent  absence 
from  the  city. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Stewart  for  the 
gift  of  a gavel  made  from  the  timber  of  the  old  Mint  on  Seventh 
Street. 

It  was  resolved  that  this  Society  be  hereafter  known  as 
“The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,” 
the  letter  T in  the  word  “The”  always  to  be  written  with  a 
capital. 

Articles  IV  and  VI  of  Chapter  I,  Articles  I and  III  of  Chapter 
II,  Articles  I,  IV  and  VI  of  Chapter  III,  and  Article  IV  of  Chapter 
IV  of  the  By-laws  were  amended.  [See  Volume  26  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society.] 

The  Publication  Committee  reported  that  Volume  26  of  the 
Proceedings  would  cost  $1073. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  January  29th. 

January  29,  1913. 

The  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C. 
Howard  Colket,  2008  DeLancey  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  David  Milne,  Alfred  I. 
Phillips  and  Eli  K.  Price. 
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Article  VI  of  Chapter  III,  Article  I,  Section  5,  of  Chapter 
V,  Articles  I,  II  and  III  of  Chapter  VI,  and  Article  I of  Chapter 
VII  of  the  By-laws  were  amended.  [See  Volume  26  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society.] 

© 

February  17,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dana 
at  his  residence  2013  DeLancey  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  T. 
Louis  Comparette,  S.  Wilson  Fisher,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 
F.  D.  Langenheim,  John  F.  Lewis,  Howard  Longstreth,  Henry 
Pemberton,  Jr.,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Eli  K.  Price,  John  W.  Town- 
send, Walter  Wood,  James  Russell  Harris  and  J.  Bertram 
Lippincott. 

The  receipt  of  a medal  commemorating  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  Settlement  of  Florida  from  Mr.  William  Poillon, 
of  New  York,  a corresponding  member,  was  reported. 

The  accession  of  fifteen  bound  volumes  was  announced  by 
the  Librarian. 

The  following  resolution  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Frank  D. 
La  Lanne  was  unanimously  adopted: 

“Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  born  Philadelphia,  1847,  died  Bryn 
Mawr,  February  1,  1913. 

“Whereas:  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  death  of  its  late  member,  Frank  Dale 
La  Lanne,  has  met  with  a loss  the  suddenness  of  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  realize  that  one  who  added  such  life  to  our  very 
last  meeting  by  the  charm  of  his  genial  humor  and  the  aid  of  his 
kindly  and  wise  counsel — has  gone  forth  from  us  forever;  and 

“Whereas:  Mr.  La  Lanne’s  varied  experience  in  life  and  his 
extensive  wanderings  abroad  made  his  companionship  much 
sought  after  at  our  meetings,  where  he  was  ever  a welcome  guest 
and  one  whose  place  can  never  be  filled.  His  well-known  studies 
in  commercial  matters  we  had  expected  to  profit  by  and  to  enjoy 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  was  to  be  held  at  his 
house;  for,  after  much  urging,  he  had  consented  to  read  a paper 
of  much  interest  and  importance  on  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
which  was  to  trace  the  history  of  Commerce  from  the  earliest 
days  down  to  our  own  times;  therefore,  be  it 
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11  Resolved,  That  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia  extends  its  heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
our  deceased  friend  and  fellow  member;  that  a copy  of  this 
minute  be  sent  to  them;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  spread  this  slight  record  of  our  sorrow  upon  the  Minutes  of  the 
Society.” 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  was  amended.  [See  Volume 
26  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society.] 

Article  II  of  Chapter  II,  Article  II  of  Chapter  III,  Articles 
III  and  IV  of  Chapter  IV,  and  Article  I of  Chapter  IX  of  the 
By-laws  were  amended.  [See  Volume  26  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society.] 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Dana  delivered  an  address  entitled  “A  Talk  on  Heraldry,”  deal- 
ing in  the  interesting  manner  with  the  principles,  origin  and 
historical  development  of  heraldry.  The  address  was  illustrated 
with  numerous  seals  and  amis  of  distinguished  personages, 
monarchs  and  states,  which  were  shown  by  means  of  lantern 
slides. 


March  17,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Walter  Wood  at 
his  residence  1628  Locust  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westcott  Bailey,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  J.  Bertram  Lippin- 
cott,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Henry  Pemberton, 
Jr.,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  John  W. 
Townsend  and  Walter  Wood. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  forty  bound  volumes  was 
announced. 

The  death  of  Dr.  W.  T.  R.  Marvin,  a corresponding  member, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  announced. 

Robert  Cochrane,  LL.D.,  I.S.O.,  T.S.A.,  President  of  The 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland,  6 St.  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin,  Ireland,  was  elected  a corresponding  member,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him  for  his  gift  to  the  Society  of 
fourteen  volumes  of  back  numbers  of  “The  Journal  of  The  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland.” 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Treasurer  include  in  his  monthly 
report  a statement  of  the  legacies  received  by  the  Society,  with 
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the  date  and  name  of  the  donor,  also  the  amount  of  additional 
moneys  in  the  permanent  fund  and  their  source  of  origin. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  was  read: 

“Frank  Dale  La  Lanne 

“was  born  ill  Philadelphia,  February  2,  1847.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  and  was  admitted  to  the  Central  High  School, 
July,  1861,  leaving  September,  1863,  after  completing  a partial 
course.  He  started  in  business  as  a salesman  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  traveling  for  the  firm  of  Creswell,  Slack  & Co.,  after- 
ward becoming  a member  of  the  firm  of  Creswell,  Slack  & La 
Lanne.  He  did  not  know  anything  of  their  finances  when  he  was 
taken  into  partnership  and  did  not  look  after  that  end  of  the 
business.  After  their  failure  on  January  1,  1883,  he  started  in 
business  under  the  firm  name  of  Frank  D.  La  Lanne  & Co.  After 
making  enough  money  to  have  a surplus,  he  paid  the  creditors  of 
the  old  firm  his  share  of  the  indebtedness.  The  business  was  con- 
tinued until  May  1,  1901,  when  he  retired  from  active  business 
life,  the  firm  name  changing  to  F.  C.  Rollmann  & Co.,  of  which 
firm  Mr.  La  Lanne  was  a member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
position  as  a member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  and  his  presidency  of  the  same  body  for  six  years 
not  only  gave  him  prominence  in  the  United  States,  but  also  made 
him  well  known  throughout  the  entire  business  world.  He  was 
several  times  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
a delegate  from  this  country  to  International  Commercial  Con- 
gresses held  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  con- 
gresses were  the  ones  held  in  Milan,  Italy,  Prague,  London,  Eng- 
land, and  Boston,  Mass.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr.  La  Lanne 
in  connection  with  the  Congress  in  Boston  was  when  he  had 
all  of  the  foreign  delegates  as  his  guests  at  the  Philadelphia 
Country  Club  at  Bala  in  October  last.  In  later  years  he  was 
very  active  in  national  affairs.  He  was  a member  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  also  a member  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  to  both  of  which  causes  he  devoted  con- 
siderable time  and  energy. 

“As  a collector  he  made  a specialty  of  old  firearms  and  other 
instruments  of  warfare,  and  the  walls  of  his  country  house  are 
literally  covered  with  them — guns,  pistols,  swords,  daggers, 
shields,  etc. 

“He  traveled  extensively  over  the  world  and  hence  was  a 
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well-informed  man,  as  he  enjoyed  conversing  with  everyone  he 
met  and  was  an  interesting  and  intelligent  observer. 

“His  death  occurred  very  suddenly  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  1,  1913.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  presented  to  the  Society  for 
its  Cabinet  seven  copper  coins  from  Morocco. 

At  the  end  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Wilfred  Id.  Schoff 
read  a paper  entitled  “The  Transcontinental  Silk  Trade  at  the 
Christian  Era.”  [See  page  47.] 

April  21,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket 
at  his  residence  2008  DeLancey  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Westcott  Bailey,  C. 
Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette, 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  F.  D.  Langen- 
heim,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  Howard  Longstreth,  David  Milne, 
Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Eli  K.  Price,  Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Garrett 
L.  Reilly  and  John  Thomson. 

David  S.  B.  Chew  and  Wilfred  H.  Schoff  were  elected  resi- 
dent members. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  one  bound  and  nineteen 
paper  books  was  announced. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart  read  a paper  entitled  “Frauds  in 
Historical  Portraiture,  or  Spurious  Portraits  of  Historical  Per- 
sonages,” which  was  listened  to  by  the  members  and  guests  with 
manifest  approval.  Mr.  Hart  began  by  reading  excerpts  from 
various  writers  commending  the  value  of  portraiture,  after  which 
he  described  various  well-known  portraits,  which  were  in  the 
main  fictitious,  of  distinguished  men  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods.  A series  of  lantern  slides  in  which  the  original 
picture  and  the  imposture  based  on  the  original  were  shown  side 
by  side,  which  added  greatly  to  the  clearness  of  exposition.  [Mr. 
Hart’s  paper  was  published  in  full  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association  for  1913,  Volume  1,  pages  85-99.] 

Dr.  Morris  Jastrow  read  a letter  of  inquiry  in  which  the 
writer  asked  for  the  identification  of  a coin  found  in  southern 
Ohio.  Mr.  Comparette  and  Mr.  Langenheim  agreed  in  the 
opinion  that  it  was  probably  a Gallic  copy  of  a Macedonian  coin. 
In  the  past  it  has  frequently  happened  that  Greek  and  Roman 
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coins  have  been  found  in  the  Indian  mounds  of  Ohio,  river  beds 
and  other  places,  apparently  indicating  that  in  remote  times 
they  had  been  taken  there  by  representatives  of  those  nations. 
Competent  investigators  have  decided  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  such  coins  were  so  brought  to  this  continent. 

November  17,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  John  Thomson 
at  the  Franklin  Inn  Club,  Camac  and  St.  James  Streets. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
John  Story  Jenks,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westcott  Bailey,  David  S. 
B.  Chew,  William  M.  Coates,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton 
Colket,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard 
Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E. 
Pfahler,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Garrett  Reilly,  John  W.  Townsend, 
John  Thomson  and  Stuart  Wood. 

The  following  gifts  for  the  collection  of  the  Society  were 
announced:  A gift  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  of  fifty-seven 
specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  coins;  a gift  from  Mr.  F.  Von 
Voigtlander,  Brunswick,  Germany,  of  four  coins;  and  a gift  of 
eight  cliches,  representing  four  medals,  from  Mr.  John  Flanagan. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  forty  bound  books  and  twenty- 
nine  paper  books  was  reported. 

The  deaths  of  the  following  members  were  announced: 

Honorary. 

Lord  Avebury,  May  28,  1913. 

Charles  H.  Cramp,  June  6,  1913. 

Corresponding. 

William  T.  R.  Marvin,  Boston,  Mass.,  died  Feb.  24,  1913. 

Prof.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bergsoe,  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  died  June 
26,  1911. 

Sir  James  M.  Le  Moine,  Quebec,  Canada,  died  February  5, 
1912. 

Arni  Thorsteinson,  Reykjavik,  Iceland. 

Alfred  Sandham,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Fred  H.  Seymour,  July  28,  1913. 

Resident. 

Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  October  25,  1913. 
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The  following  biographical  sketches  were  read : 

“Charles  H.  Cramp. 

“Member,  1895. 

“Bom  May  9,  1828.  “Died  June  6,  1913. 

“He  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Cramp,  who  founded  the 
shipbuilding  firm  of  William  Cramp  & Sons  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company.  He  attended  the  Central  High  School  from 
July,  1841,  to  September,  1844,  being  a member  of  the  sixth  class. 
On  leaving  school  he  went  into  the  shipyard  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
John  Birely.  From  his  uncle’s  shipyard  Mr.  Cramp  was  graduated 
into  his  father’s  shipbuilding  plant. 

“He  continued  under  his  father’s  direction  his  course  of 
instruction  in  naval  architecture,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
younger  brothers,  until  1859,  when  he  was  taken  into  partnership 
in  the  establishment.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  the 
head  of  the  company,  which  was  then  made  up  of  himself  and  four 
younger  brothers.  In  1872  the  company  was  incorporated.  In 
October,  1903,  Mr.  Cramp,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  retired 
from  the  actual  management  of  its  affairs.  He,  however,  continued 
to  be  a powerful  factor  in  the  management  of  the  Cramp  Ship  and 
Engine  Building  Company  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  Mr.  Cramp  was  actively  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  Philadelphia  Museum  from  its 
organization,  and  in  1898  succeeded  the  late  Dr.  William  Pepper 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

“In  1902  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was  for  years 
a manager  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Port  Wardens  and  a Director  of  The  Union  League.  He  took  a 
zealous  interest  in  forwarding  projects  for  increasing  the  commer- 
cial prominence  of  the  city.  He  was,  without  doubt,  the  foremost 
naval  architect  in  the  United  States,  and  received  decorations  from 
the  Czar  of  Russia  and  several  other  crowned  heads  of  Europe  in 
appreciation  of  the  success  of  vessels  designed  and  built  by  him 
for  their  navies. 

“Mr.  Cramp  was  twice  married  and  had  three  children. 
Following  the  example  of  his  father,  he  drew  his  sons  into  active 
identification  with  the  shipbuilding  industry.  He  was  charitable 
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in  his  inclinations  and  the  immediate  section  of  the  city  in  which 
the  Cramps  shipyards  are  situated  offered  a fruitful  field  for 
private  acts  of  benevolence.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of  his 
generosity  among  the  poor.  He  fully  earned  the  title  of  ‘Captain 
of  Industry’  and  was  a citizen  whose  name  Philadelphians  will  long 
remember  with  grateful  pride  when  they  recount  the  achievements 
in  which  he  and  his  kinsmen  once  played  so  commanding  a part.” 


“Henry  Pemberton,  Jr. 

“Member,  1908. 

“Born  September  13,  1855.  “ Died  October  25,  1913. 

“Henry  Pemberton,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  September 
13,  1855,  and  was  a son  of  Henry  and  Caroline  Hollingsworth 
Pemberton.  His  father  was  an  author  and  a chemist,  and  a 
member  of  one  of  Philadelphia’s  oldest  families.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Western  University  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  received  in 
1873  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  later  in  1876  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  In  1875  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he 
received  a certificate  of  proficiency.  He  followed  the  profession 
of  his  father,  which  was  chemistry,  and  was  consulting  chemist 
and  special  agent  for  the  Eleventh  United  States  Census  to  collect 
statistics  of  the  Chemical  Industry.  He  wrote  many  articles  for 
chemical  magazines. 

“He  was  a profound  student  of  Shakespeare,  an  enthusiastic 
collector  of  Shakespeariana,  and  an  authority  on  early  editions  of 
the  plays.  He  was  possessed  also  of  rare  musical  gifts,  known  and 
enjoyed  only  by  his  family  and  most  intimate  friends.  He  was  for 
some  time  a director  of  the  Mercantile  Library,  a director  of  the 
Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  a member  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Penn  Club,  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

“As  a member  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia  he  performed  valuable  work  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publication. 

“In  1894  he  married  Susan  Lovering,  a daughter  of  Joseph  S. 
Lovering,  Jr.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  a daughter  survive  him. 
Mr.  Pemberton’s  death  occurred  at  the  Jefferson  Hospital,  Phila- 
delphia, on  October  25,  1913,  following  an  operation  for  stomach 
trouble  performed  some  three  weeks  before.” 


Fig.  1.  Medal  presented  by  Queen  Victoria  to 
Miss  Sully. 
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The  following  were  elected  corresponding  members: 

S.  E.  C.  Docteur  O.  Abbate  Pacha,  President  de  l’lnstitute 
Egyptien,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Prof.  Charles  Upson  Clark,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dr.  Hiram  Bingham,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  Buttin,  3 Villa  Mozart  XVI,  Paris,  France. 

President  Dana  announced  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  C. 
Howard  Colket,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  and  William  W.  Longstreth 
to  act  as  a Committee  on  Nominations. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Dr.  John  Thomson  read 
a paper  on  “Monumental  Brasses”  [see  page  65],  which  was  illus- 
trated and  explained  by  rubbings  of  the  Brasses  made  by  the  use 
of  a shoemaker’s  heel  on  lining  paper. 

December  15,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Langen- 
heim  at  The  Union  League. 

Members  present:  Charles  E.  Dana,  Cornelius  Stevenson, 
John  T.  Morris,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westcott  Bailey,  Richard 
Wistar  Davids,  David  S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamil- 
ton Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  John  F.  Lewis,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W, 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Alfred  I.  Phillips. 
Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  Reilly  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  gift  of  two  acid  cups,  found  in  the  old  Mint  building 
and  used  for  assaying  gold,  from  Mr.  Frank  S.  Stewart  was 
announced  by  Mr.  Langenheim,  the  Curator  of  Numismatics. 

The  following  accessions  to  the  Library  were  announced: 

Two  bound  books,  ten  paper  books  and  one  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Cohen  showed  a medal  of  Queen  Victoria  [Fig.  1]  and 
read  the  following  monograph: 

“Thomas  Sully. 

“Thomas  Sully  was  bom  in  England  in  1783.  He  was  a son 
of  a country  doctor  and  not  of  a comedian  as  stated  in  Dunlap’s 
‘History  of  Art.’  The  family  settled  in  America;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Sully’s  visit  to  England  in  1838,  he  had  taken  with 
him  letters  which,  he  was  assured,  would  give  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  an  interview  with  Her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen  Victoria, 
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who  had  recently  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Not- 
withstanding his  introduction  to  the  American  Embassy,  nothing 
had  been  accomplished,  but  later,  when  dining  with  an  English 
nobleman  of  influence,  Mr.  Sully  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
evening’s  conversation  his  disappointment  at  his  lack  of  success. 
A member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  was  a guest  at  the  dinner, 
gave  assurance  that  he  would  arrange  an  interview  without  fur- 
ther delay,  and  said  that  the  best  thing  for  Mr.  Sully  to  do  with 
his  letters  was  to  lock  them  up  in  his  trunk  at  his  apartment. 
This  promise  bore  fruit,  for  soon  afterwards  Mr.  Sully  received 
permission  for  the  interview  and  sketches  were  made.  His 
younger  daughter,  Blanche,  accompanied  him  at  this  time  and 
a portrait  of  her,  painted  by  her  father  is  now  in  the  home  of 
our  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Francis  T.  Sully  Darley,  a grandson 
of  Thomas  Sully.  The  medal  now  shown  was  the  one  presented 
to  the  daughter  by  Her  Majesty  at  Buckingham  Palace,  London, 
May  14,  1838,  of  which  the  following  is  a description: 

“O.  Bust  of  Queen  Victoria.  1.  Crowned  with  a wreath  of 
roses,  on  bottom  of  bust  W.  Wyon  A.  R.  A. 

Ex  1837 

“R.  In  a wreath  of  two  branches,  tied  with  ribbon  (1. 
wreath  of  lilies  and  r.  of  roses),  in  six  lines,  Her  | Royal  Highness 
| the  | Princess  Victoria  | Born  XXIV  May  | MDCCCXIX 

“Silver.  Size  lj^  ins.,  36.5  MM.  Wt.  475  Grains,  30.77 
Grams.” 

This  medal  was  presented  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen,  October 
12,  1913,  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  Sully  Darley,  a grandson  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Sully,  and  was  later  presented  to  The  Numismatic  and 
Antiquarian  Society  by  Mr.  Cohen,  November  16,  1914. 

Chapter  II,  Article  III,  of  the  By-laws  was  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “Honorary  members  and.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Professor  William 
Nickerson  Bates,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a paper 
on  “Greek  Vase  Painting”  [see  page  77],  which  was  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides. 


January  19,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  G.  Hamilton 
Colket  at  his  residence,  2010  Spruce  Street. 

Members  present:  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  T.  Morris, 
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Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westeott  Bailey,  C.  Howard  Collect,  G.  Hamil- 
ton Colket,  David  S.  B.  Chew,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Charles  C. 
Harrison,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Alfred  I.  Phillips, 
Eli  K.  Price  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  Recording  Secretary,  Mr.  David  Milne,  reported  that 
during  the  year  1913  two  resident  and  five  corresponding  mem- 
bers had  been  elected  to  the  Society  and  that  during  the  same 
period  two  resident  and  nine  corresponding  members  had  died. 

The  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr.  Langenheim,  announced 
the  addition  of  two  hundred  and  eleven  coins  and  medals  to  the 
cabinet  during  1913. 

The  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  the  acces- 
sion to  the  Library  during  the  year  1913  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
bound  volumes,  two  hundred  and  ten  paper  books  and  one  pam- 
phlet, and  that  the  Library  now  consisted  of  7 maps,  2139  bound 
volumes,  4536  paper  books  and  676  pamphlets. 

Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  John  Gribbel  were  elected 
resident  members. 

The  annual  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Phillips, 
showed  a balance  in  the  Permanent  Fund  of  $42  and  in  the  Gen- 
eral Fund  of  $42.45,  and  that  the  Society  owned  $3500  Electric 
and  Peoples  4 per  cent  Trust  Certificates  and  two  shares  of  the 
stock  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  corresponding  members : 

Charles  P.  Bowditch,  1 1 1 Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dr.  Robert  Munro,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Grant  MacCurdy,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fay  Cooper  Cole,  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  James  H.  Breasted,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

Prof.  Howard  Crosby  Butler,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Berens,  14  Princes  Gardens,  London,  S.  W., 
England. 

Sir  Paul  Chayter,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  was  held. 
[See  page  10.] 

The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Starr  on  January  14,  1914,  a 
resident  member,  was  announced. 
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At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Prof.  James  A.  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Episcopal 
Divinity  School,  gave  a talk  on  Jewish  Papyri  of  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury B.  C.  He  said:  “These  papyri  came  from  the  island  of 
Elephantine  in  the  Nile  opposite  the  well-known  Assouan  and  are 
the  most  remarkable  find  (between  1904  and  1906)  bearing  on 
the  history  of  the  Nearer  Orient  since  the  discovery  of  the  Tell 
el-Amarna  tablets  in  1887.  They  are  composed  in  the  Aramaic 
language,  of  which  we  have  but  slight  knowledge,  although  it 
was  the  language  of  western  Asia  for  centuries  before  and  after 
Christ,  the  dialect  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Aramaic  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  They  belong  to  the  fifth  century, 
B.  C.,  the  dated  documents  extending  from  494  to  404,  and  were 
composed  under  the  Persian  empire,  which  then  possessed  Egypt. 
The  writers  of  the  documents  were  Jews — Jews  stationed  in 
Elephantine  as  a military  colony  at  this  outpost  of  the  old 
Egyptian  kingdom  against  Ethiopia,  which  lay  beyond  the  First 
Cataract.  Statements  in  the  documents  show  that  this  military 
garrison  was  there  before  the  Persian  conquest;  a statement  of 
the  Epistle  of  Aristeas  carries  them  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  certain  biblical  references  argue  for  their 
settlement  in  Egypt  as  far  back  as  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 
Light  is  thereby  thrown  upon  several  obscure  references  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  documents  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
in  the  community’s  archives.  They  include  almost  all  forms  of 
official  and  private  papers  and  even  some  literary  fragments  of 
great  value.  They  throw  a brilliant  light  upon  the  domestic, 
commercial  and  political  relations  of  this  Jewish  community,  the 
legal  papers  especially  admitting  us  into  the  intimate  concerns  of 
every-day  life.  Historically,  the  most  important  papers  are  the 
drafts  of  the  correspondence  between  the  community  and  the 
Persian  governor  of  Judah  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  their 
temple  by  a mob  some  years  before.  They  appeal  to  the  special 
privilege  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  Persian  kings  (illustrating 
Cyrus’s  favor  to  the  Jews)  and  refer  to  their  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  help  from  the  Jewish  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  Jochanan, 
who  is  recorded  in  the  book  of  Nchemiah,  and  also  mention 
Sanballat,  the  arch  intriguer  against  Nehemiah.  In  his  reply  the 
governor  orders  that  the  temple  be  rebuilt  and  the  cult  resumed, 
although  pointedly  omitting  reference  to  animal  sacrifices,  which 
were  offensive  to  the  natives.  A fragmentary  copy  of  the  great 
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Behistun  edict  of  Darius  I is  of  great  interest.  The  references 
to  their  religion  show  that  these  Jews  were  zealous  worshipers  of 
their  national  god  Yahwch  (called  Jehovah  in  the  English  Bible) 
whom  they  name  Yahu.  They  have  their  temple  with  priests 
and  full  sacrificial  ritual.  But  we  also  learn  that  they  worshiped 
some  minor  deities  as  accessories  of  Yahu,  and  this  supports  the 
view  that  the  Jews  before  the  Exile  were  by  no  means  monotheists. 
Yet  a letter  from  a certain  Hananiah,  probably  the  brother  of 
Nehemiah,  giving  directions  as  to  the  ritual  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  shows  that  the  Jerusalem  Jews  maintained 
some  interest  in  their  separatist  brethren.  Other  such  temples 
existed  outside  of  Jerusalem,  e.  g.,  at  Shechem  and  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt,  although  the  Deuteronomic  law  forbade  any  but  the 
sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  Among  other  documents  read  was  a 
deed  of  land  and  a marriage  settlement,  which  revealed  the 
remarkable  development  of  law  at  that  period.” 


February  16,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pfahler 
at  The  Union  League. 

Members  present:  John  T.  Morris,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  West- 
cott  Bailey,  David  S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton 
Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  F.  D. 
Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David 
Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Alfred  I.  Phillips  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

Hon.  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison  presented  to  the  Society  a 
bronze  memorial  tablet  cast  from  the  metal  of  the  United  States 
warship  “Maine,”  which  was  sunk  in  Havana  Harbor,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1898. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  thirteen  paper  books,  one 
bound  book  and  one  pamphlet  was  announced.  The  librarian, 
Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket,  reported  that  Mr.  William  M.  Coates 
had  donated  a copy  of  “Catalogue  of  Coins,  Tokens  and  Medals 
in  the  Numismatic  Collection  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
at  Philadelphia,  1913.”  (Second  edition.) 

A memorial  on  the  late  Charles  E.  Dana,  President  of  the 
Society,  was  read.  [See  page  5J 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Prof.  Walter  Dennison, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  read  a paper  on  “Caesar’s  Battlefields 
in  Gaul”  [see  page  91],  which  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides 
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March  16,  1914. 


The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Hon.  Thomas  Skelton 
Harrison  at  his  residence,  1520  Locust  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westcott  Bailey,  David 
S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis 
Comparette,  Charles  C.  Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 
Charles  Henry  Hart,  F.  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  J.  Bertram  Lippincott,  David  Milne, 
Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L. 
Reilly  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wood,  a resident  member,  on 
March  2,  1914,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  a resident  member, 
on  February  17,  1914,  was  announced. 

Messrs.  Bauman  L.  Belden  and  J.  de  Lagerberg,  of  the 
American  Numismatic  Society,  New  York  City,  were  elected 
corresponding  members. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  William  W,  Baker, 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Haverford  College,  read  a paper  on  “Sur- 
vivals from  Antiquity  in  Modern  Greece.”  [See  page  95.] 


The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Eli  K.  Price  at 
his  residence,  1709  Walnut  Street. 

Members  present:  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Westcott  Bailey,  David 
S.  B.  Chew,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Charles 
C.  Harrison,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Charles  Henry  Hart, 
Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  John  F.  Lewis,  Howard  Longstreth, 
William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett  L. 
Reilly  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  six  paper  books  and  two 
pamphlets  was  reported. 

The  following  memorials  were  read : 


“Stuart  Wood  was  the  son  of  Richard  D.  Wood  and  Julianna 
Randolph  Wood.  He  was  educated  at  Haverford  College,  where  he 
graduated  in  1870,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  at 


April  20,  1914. 


“Stuart  Wood. 
“Member,  1904. 


“Born  May  30,  1853, 
in  Philadelphia. 


Died  A4arch  2,  1914, 
in  Philadelphia. 
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Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1875,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

“He  was  a member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquar- 
ian Society,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Societe 
d’ficonomie  de  Paris,  Societe  de  Statistique  de  Paris. 

“He  wrote  ‘A  New  View  of  the  Theory  of  Wages,’  printed 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  of  October,  1888,  ‘The 
Theory  of  Wages,’  publications  of  American  Economic  Association 
of  March,  1889,  and  ‘A  Critique  of  Wage  Theories,’  printed  in 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science 
of  January,  1891. 

“He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

“He  was  a manufacturer  of  cast  iron  pipe  and  foundry  sup- 
plies, the  firm  name  being  R.  D.  Wood  & Co. 

“He  was  president  of  the  Tampa  Water  Works,  Tampa,  Fla., 
and  a director  of  the  Florence  Iron  Works,  Florence,  N.  J.,  the 
Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden,  N.  J.,  the  Vineland  National  Bank, 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  and  the  Market  Street  National  Bank,  Philadel- 
phia. 

“He  was  a member  of  the  Rittenhouse,  Art,  University, 
Radnor  Hunt,  Merion  Cricket  and  Penn  Clubs,  a director  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  of  Philadelphia,  and  a director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  He  had  a large  dairy 
farm  in  Delaware  County  on  which  was  an  extensive  nursery  of 
trees.’’ 


“Edward  Starr. 

“Member,  1896. 

“Born  August  18,  1844,  Died  January  14,  1914, 

in  Philadelphia.  in  Philadelphia. 

“ He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Starr  and  Lydia  Ducoing  Starr.  He 
was  educated  at  Haverford  College  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Class  of  1862.  He  was  a member  of  the  stock  brokerage 
firm  of  Gilpin  & Co.  for  a number  of  years,  but  retired  from  business 
many  years  ago. 

“He  was  a member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Hunt- 
ington Valley  Country  Club,  Misquemient  Golf  Club,  Watch 
Hill,  R.  I. 
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“He  married  Mary  Williams  Sharpless,  a daughter  of  Charles 
L.  Sharpless,  October  2,  1866,  who,  with  his  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  survives  him.” 


“Joseph  Wright  was  the  youngest  son  of  Samuel  Wright,  one 
of  the  founders  of  a firm  of  umbrella  manufacturers  established 
in  1816.  The  father  was  of  English  birth,  having  come  to  America 
with  his  two  brothers  in  1813.  Their  first  establishment  was  on 
Third  Street  near  Arch,  afterward  removed  to  the  north  side  of 
Market  Street  between  Third  and  Fourth,  with  the  factory  on 
Fetter’s  Lane,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1845. 

“They  moved  then  opposite,  to  114  Market  Street  (now  No. 
324),  in  the  rear  of  which  a large  factory  was  erected  with  an 
entrance  on  Franklin  Place  (now  Orianna  Street). 

“The  firm  expired  by  limitation  in  1892,  when  Joseph  Wright 
retired  from  business  and  devoted  his  remaining  years  to  art  and 
literature.  He  participated  in  many  meetings  of  this  Society  and 
always  exhibited  an  active  interest  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Rittenhouse,  Art,  Philadelphia  Country  and  Ger- 
mantown Cricket  Clubs  of  Philadelphia,  Grolier  and  Stroller’s 
Clubs  of  New  York,  also  of  the  First  Troop  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry.  He  was  a member  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian 
Society  and  of  other  literary  and  artistic  organizations. 

“He  was  a director  of  the  United  Security  Life  Insurance 
and  Trust  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  also  a director  of  the 
American  Security  and  Trust  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  death  occurred  at  his  country  place  ‘Windrush’  on  School 
House  Lane,  Germantown.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Dr.  George  Byron 
Gordon,  director  of  the  University  Museum,  delivered  an  address 
on  “Evolution  in  Decorative  Design.” 

Dr.  Gordon  said  in  part  that  the  study  of  decorative  art  the 
world  over,  among  savages  as  well  as  among  civilized  people,  has 
given  rise  to  two  opposite  methods  of  interpreting  its  historical 
development.  One  of  these  interpretations  supposes  that  the  ear- 


“ Joseph  Wright. 
“Member,  1884. 


“Born  November  13,  1841, 
in  Philadelphia. 


Died  February  17,  1914, 
in  Philadelphia. 
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liest  forms  of  decoration  were  rhythmical  lines,  or  lines  which  gave 
pleasure  to  the  eye  in  their  harmonious  arrangement.  These 
beginnings  led  directly  to  what  is  known  as  the  geometric  style  of 
decoration,  such  as  was  found  in  very  early  times  in  Greece,  in 
North  and  South  America,  in  Africa  and  in  the  South  Pacific. 
According  to  this  theory,  pictures  representing  natural  objects 
grew  out  of  this  conventional  style  through  accidental  resemblances, 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  were  deliberately  emphasized  until 
the  geometrical  figure  came  to  be  a picture  of  the  animal  or  other 
object  which  at  first  it  may  have  accidentally  resembled.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  geometrical  patterns  came  first  in  the  history 
of  art  and  afterwards  natural  pictures. 

The  other  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
history  of  decorative  art  is  the  reverse  of  this  and  supposes  that 
the  earlier  decorations  employed  by  men  everywhere  were  imitative 
drawings  of  natural  objects  and  that  unconventional  and  geometric 
patterns  were  gradually  developed  out  of  these,  either  under  the 
influence  of  technical  processes,  such  as  weaving,  or  else  symbolical 
adoption  and  selection  of  parts.  This  special  treatment  from 
esthetic  motives  produces  what  is  known  as  conventionalization 
in  decorative  designs  and  leads  to  geometric  figures. 

A study  of  the  decorative  art  of  ancient  Mexico  and  Central 
America  seems  to  favor  the  second  theory.  In  that  region  the 
people  had  far  outgrown  the  primitive  stages  and  were  in  an 
advanced  state  of  culture.  Those  that  were  found  by  the  Span- 
iards had  moreover  a long  heritage  of  artistic  development  reaching 
backwards  through  several  successive  occupations  of  the  Mexican 
Valley  by  as  many  different  cultures.  In  both  Mexico  and  Central 
America  it  happens  that  the  serpent  was  a prominent  figure  used 
in  decoration  in  connection  with  art  and  symbolism.  An  analysis 
of  this  serpent  motive  through  the  entire  Mexican  and  Central 
American  area  shows  that  in  the  history  of  decorative  art  in  that 
region  the  serpent  motive  began  by  natural  representations  of  the 
characteristic  species  of  the  country  and  later  developed  into 
conventional  forms  and  finally  became  broken  up  into  mere 
abstractions  and  at  length  passed  into  the  region  of  pure  design, 
where  all  resemblance  to  the  original  motive  was  lost.  In  all 
probability  those  elements  derived  from  the  serpent  and  after- 
wards elaborated  for  the  purposes  of  pure  design,  retained  some  of 
the  symbolic  associations  that  were  originally  attributed  to  the 
serpent  itself. 
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The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a series  of  lantern  slides  showing 
examples  of  decorative  art  in  Central  America  and  Mexico  with 
special  reference  to  the  serpent  motive. 

November  16,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  T.  Louis  Compar- 
ette  at  Congress  Hall,  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Members  present:  Westcott  Bailey,  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
William  M.  Coates,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  C.  Howard  Colket,  G. 
Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison, 
Charles  Henry  Hart,  John  Story  Jenks,  Frederick  D.  Langenheim, 
Howard  Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Eli 
K.  Price,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Cornelius  Stevenson  and  John  W. 
Townsend. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  ten  bound  volumes,  fifty 
paper  volumes  and  five  pamphlets  was  announced.  It  was 
announced  also  that  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  had  donated  three 
volumes  of  The  British  Numismatic  Journal. 

Fourteen  medals  were  given  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  to  the 
Cabinet.  Col.  J.  P.  Nicholson  gave  eighteen  war  tokens,  Mr.  J. 
de  Lagerberg  gave  one  medal  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Pfahler  gave  fifty-one 
Corean  coins  and  two  postal  cards  illustrating  Corean  coins. 

Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket  was  elected  treasurer  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  that  office  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ingersoll 
Phillips. 

Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson  was  elected  a resident  member. 

The  death  of  Hon.  R.  Alonzo  Brock  of  Virginia,  an  honorary 
vice-president,  was  announced. 

The  following  memorials  were  read: 

“Alfred  Ingersoll  Phillips. 

Member,  1908. 

“Born  May  23,  1852.  Died  August  15,  1914. 

“Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  Philadelphia  sixty-two  years  ago. 
He  was  the  son  of  William  Smith  Phillips  and  Fredericka  Ingersoll, 
the  latter  a granddaughter  of  Jared  Ingersoll.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Class  of  1872,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  February  27,  1875,  after  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  E.  Coppee  Mitchell.  Pie  married  Mary  Colgate  Dale,  a 
sister  of  the  late  Richard  C.  Dale,  in  June,  1886. 
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“He  was  a lawyer  and  conveyancer  and  was  associated  for 
several  years  with  the  firm  of  Jones,  Carson  & Phillips,  and  later 
with  John  Douglass  Brown,  Francis  V.  Lloyd,  Henry  C.  Boyer, 
Dimner  Beeber  and  J.  Levering  Jones.  He  was  widely  known  for 
his  knowledge  of  real  estate  law,  conveyancing  and  equity  practice. 
He  was  a member  of  the  University  Club,  the  Law  Association  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Raim  Tuppani  Society,  and  was  Treasurer 
of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  before  which  he 
read  a learned  and  interesting  paper  on  ‘Trial  by  Battle.’  He  was 
also  a director  of  the  Merchants  Union  Trust  Company. 

“He  is  survived  by  three  children,  Alfred  I.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
George  Fox  and  Mrs.  Stockton  Townsend.” 

“Thomas  Dolan. 

“Member,  1891. 

“Born  October,  1834,  Died  June  12,  1914, 

in  Montgomery  County.  in  Torresdale. 

“Thomas  Dolan  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Montgomery  County.  He  left  school  early  in  life  and  became  a 
clerk  in  a retail  store  in  Philadelphia.  In  1856,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  secured  a connection  with  a large  commission 
house,  which  dealt  in  drygoods  imported  from  England  and  which 
had  a factory  for  manufacturing  knit  goods  in  Germantown. 
During  the  business  depression  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  the  firm 
with  which  Mr.  Dolan  was  connected  failed,  and  he  with  one  of 
the  creditors  of  the  firm  purchased  its  Germantown  factory  and 
established  the  Keystone  Knitting  Mills,  which,  with  the  return 
of  prosperity  during  the  last  years  of  the  Civil  War,  did  a very 
flourishing  business.  The  name  of  the  firm  was  later  changed  to 
Thomas  Dolan  & Co.,  and  in  1897,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Dolan’s 
retirement  from  the  firm,  it  employed  over  four  thousand  men. 

“At  the  age  of  sixty-three  Mr.  Dolan  turned  his  attention  to 
electricity  and  proposed  electric  lighting  for  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia, which  were  then  lighted  by  gas.  His  idea  was  met  with 
ridicule  and  opposition  both  by  the  municipal  authorities  and  by 
the  people,  but  Mr.  Dolan  was  not  discouraged.  He  offered  to 
light  Chestnut  Street  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware  River 
for  one  year  at  his  own  expense  to  show  the  practicability  of  street 
lighting  by  electricity.  The  experiment  was  a great  success. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  elected  president  of  the  United  Gas 
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Improvement  Company,  which  in  1897  secured  from  the  city  the 
lease  of  the  Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  which  was  then  being  run  at 
a great  loss  by  the  municipality.  The  success  and  the  development 
of  this  corporation,  of  which  he  remained  president  until  1912, 
were  largely  due  to  Mr.  Dolan’s  executive  ability  and  business 
acumen. 

“Mr.  Dolan  was  closely  associated  with  Messrs.  Kemble, 
Widener  and  Elkins  in  the  consolidation  of  the  independent 
street  railway  systems  of  Philadelphia  under  the  Philadelphia 
Traction  Company,  and  later  was  connected  with  these  men  in 
the  formation  of  the  Union  Traction  Company  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rapid  Transit  Company.  He  was  also  associated  with 
the  same  men  in  the  purchase  of  the  Broadway  line  in  New  York 
City  and  the  formation  of  the  Metropolitan  System  in  that  city, 
and  in  the  purchase  and  organization  of  gas,  electric  and  street 
railway  companies  in  Chicago,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh,  in  which 
last  city  the  Philadelphia  Company  was  formed. 

“He  was  connected  with  a great  many  institutions  of  this 
city,  among  which  were  the  Fidelity  Trust  Company,  The  Finance 
Company  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company 
and  the  School  of  Industrial  Art.  He  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  was  an  organizer 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Manufacturers’  Club.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  members  of  The  Union  League  of  Philadelphia 
and  one  of  its  vice-presidents  for  a number  of  years.  He  became 
a member  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  in 
1891.” 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting  Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  “Restoration  of  Congress  Hall.” 
Mr.  Day  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Restoration  of 
the  Hall,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  building  was  originally  called  the  County  Building  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  City  Building  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets  and  had  been  used  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Day  explained  the  original  construction 
and  the  subsequent  alterations  which  were  made  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  use  to  which  the  building  was  put.  From 
written  descriptions  of  the  building  given  by  several  travelers 
who  had  visited  it  and  by  means  of  close  investigation,  the  archi- 
tects were  convinced  that  the  building  is  now  as  nearly  restored 
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to  its  original  plan  and  appearance  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 
[This  paper  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  December  issue,  1913.] 

December  21,  1914. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Garrett  L.  Reilly 
at  the  Art  Club. 

Members  present:  David  S.  B.  Chew,  William  M.  Coates, 
G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Thomas  Skelton 
Harrison,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Frederick  D.  Langcnheim,  Howard 
Longstreth,  William  W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E. 
Pfahler,  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Cornelius 
Stevenson  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  eight  paper  books  was 
reported. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Chey- 
ney,  Professor  of  European  History  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed  the  Society  on  the  subject  of  “Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Her  Court.”  The  lecture  was  chiefly  a critical  estimate  of 
the  character  and  accomplishments  of  the  Queen,  with  compari- 
sons of  her  period  with  the  present  time.  The  lecturer  added 
interest  to  his  subject  by  showing  English  coins  bearing  the  head 
of  Elizabeth,  and  by  interspersing  various  illustrative  anecdotes. 

January  16,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Howard  Long- 
streth at  the  Racquet  Club. 

Members  present:  Westcott  Bailey,  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr., 
Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  Howard 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Henry  Douglass 
Paxson,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  Cornelius  Steven- 
son, John  W.  Townsend,  Joseph  R.  Wainwright  and  Walter  Wood. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1914,  showed  a balance  in  the 
Permanent  Fund  of  $18.85  and  a balance  in  the  General  Fund 
of  $229.63,  the  investments  of  the  Society  consisting  of  three 
shares  of  the  stock  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company 
(one  share  of  which  was  purchased  during  the  current  year),  and 
$3500  Electric  and  Peoples  four  per  cent  Tmst  Certificates.  Of 
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the  amount  invested  in  the  foregoing  securities,  the  sum  of 
$2001.57  is  derived  from  the  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  Society 
by  Maxwell  Somerville,  deceased. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Librarian,  Mr.  C.  Howard  Colket, 
for  the  year  1914  showed  accessions  to  the  Library  of  thirty-six 
bound  books,  eighty-one  paper  books  and  fourteen  pamphlets, 
making  the  total  size  of  the  Library  2175  bound  books,  4617 
paper  books,  690  pamphlets  and  7 maps. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Curator  of  Numismatics,  Mr. 
Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  for  the  year  1914  showed  accessions 
to  the  cabinet  of  102  coins  and  medals,  making  a total  of  5046 
coins  and  medals  belonging  to  the  Society  deposited  in  Memorial 
Hall. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  and  committees  to  serve  for 
the  year  1915  was  held.  [See  page  11.] 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  from  resident 
membership  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Cohen  presented  the  Society  with  a medal 
designed  by  his  sister,  Miss  Katherine  M.  Cohen,  for  the  Brown- 
ing Society. 

Mr.  Richard  Peters  was  elected  a resident  member. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Prof.  H.  L.  Crosby, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  on  “A 
Trip  to  Sparta,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  The  lecture  was 
descriptive  of  a summer’s  outing  in  Greece  taken  by  the  lecturer, 
who  described  in  detail  his  experiences  and  the  various  archaeo- 
logical remains  in  and  near  Sparta. 

February  15,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  David  S.  B. 
Chew  at  The  Union  League. 

Members  present:  Westcott  Bailey,  G.  Hamilton  Colket, 
David  S.  B.  Chew,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette, 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Charles  Henry 
Hart,  Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Henry  Douglass 
Paxson,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  Wilfred  H.  SchofT,  John  T.  Morris, 
Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend,  Joseph  R.  Wain wright 
and  Walter  Wood. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  gave  the  Society  twenty-one  medals 
and  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pfahler  gave  the  Society  one  medal. 
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Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton  was  elected  a resident  member. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Mr.  Edward  Biddle 
read  a paper  on  “Early  and  Later  Sculpture  in  the  United  States.” 
[See  page  99.] 

March  15,  1915. 

_ The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  William  W. 
Longstreth  at  The  Union  League. 

Members  present:  Charles  J.  Cohen,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Jr., 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Frederick  D. 
Langenheim,  Howard  Lewis,  Howard  Longstreth,  William  W. 
Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Alfred  E.  Pfahler, 
Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Eli  K.  Price,  Albanus  L.  Smith,  Cornelius 
Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend  and  Joseph  R.  Wainwright. 

Accessions  to  the  Library  of  one  bound  book  and  twenty- 
one  paper  books  were  announced. 

A gift  from  Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  of  twenty-three  coins, 
tokens  and  medals  was  reported. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Albanus  L.  Smith,  a resident  mem- 
ber, was  accepted. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Mr.  Wilfred  Jordan, 
curator  of  Independence  Hall,  read  a paper  on  the  “Liberty 
Bell,”  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  [See  page  109.] 

Mr.  Outerbridge,  a metallurgist,  followed  with  an  opinion 
as  to  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  “diseased”  condition  of  the  bell. 
He  advocated  placing  stilts  under  the  rim,  upon  which  the  bell 
should  rest,  and  predicted  that  if  the  bell  were  sent  on  any  more 
journeys,  it  would  fall  apart. 

Mr.  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  who  directed  the  Historical 
Pageant  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1908,  described  the  laxity  in  the 
care  of  the  bell  at  that  time,  and  stated  that  it  had  been  sent  to 
a shed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peerless  Brick  Company,  Old  York 
Road  and  Nicetown  Lane,  where  the  accessories  for  the  parade 
were  assembled,  and  where  it  had  been  left  for  the  night  with  no 
protection  from  the  weather. 

Mr.  William  A.  Law,  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  submitted  for  inspection  two  old  documents,  which  were 
ship  passports. 

No.  1.  Issued  to  the  Brig  “Harmony,”  dated  May  16,  1799, 
signed  by  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
Timothy  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State,  and  countersigned  by 
James  Simons,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston. 
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No.  2.  Issued  to  the  Brig  “Daniel  and  Mary,”  dated  Decem- 
ber 10,  1803,  signed  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  James  Madison,  Secretary  of  State,  and  counter- 
signed by  James  Simons,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charleston. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart  said  that  they  were  undoubtedly 
passports  issued  on  account  of  the  Algerian  pirates. 

April  19,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  David  Milne  at 
the  Art  Club. 

Members  present:  David  S.  B.  Chew,  C.  Howard  Colket, 
G.  Hamilton  Colket,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Fenton,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  Charles  Henry  Hart,  Frederick 
D.  Langenheim,  David  Milne,  John  T.  Morris,  Richard  Peters, 
Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Henry  Douglass  Paxson,  Eli  K.  Price,  Garrett 
L.  Reilly,  Cornelius  Stevenson,  John  W.  Townsend  and  Joseph 
R.  Wainwright. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  twenty-five  paper  books  and 
nine  pamphlets  was  announced.  Mr.  William  A.  Law  presented 
to  the  Society  photographs  of  the  passports  exhibited  at  the  last 
meeting,  which  were  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Librarian. 

The  following  Memorial  was  read : 

“William  Longstreth. 

“William  Longstreth,  who  died  March  24,  1915,  joined  The 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  in  1883.  He  was  a native 
of  Philadelphia,  the  son  of  William  W.  Longstreth,  and  was 
educated  at  Friends’  Central  School  and  also  at  the  Central  High 
School.  He  was  for  many  years  in  the  wholesale  tea  business  at 
39  South  Front  Street,  but  retired  in  1900.  He  was  a director 
of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Company,  president  of  the  Big 
Black  Creek  Improvement  Company,  the  Rockhill  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  a director  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society  and 
manager  of  the  Grandom  Institution.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
2013  Chestnut  Street,  where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.” 

Col.  Henry  Douglass  Paxson  exhibited  a parade  sword  that 
had  belonged  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  former  King  of  Spain  and 
brother  of  the  Emperor. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling, 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  read  a paper  on  “Some  Recent 
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Discoveries  Concerning  Shakespeare.”  In  the  main  it  dealt  with 
the  investigations  of  Prof.  Wallace,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
who  for  several  years  has  been  most  industriously  examining  many 
thousands  of  the  Rolls  in  London  for  matter  relating  to  the  great 
dramatist. 


November  16,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Pfahler 
at  The  Union  League. 

Members  present:  Westcott  Bailey,  David  S.  B.  Chew, 
Charles  J.  Cohen,  T.  Louis  Comparette,  G.  Hamilton  Colket,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Fenton,  Thomas  Skelton  Harrison,  John  Story  Jenks, 
Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  David  Milne, 
Alfred  E.  Pfahler,  Garrett  L.  Reilly,  John  J.  Reilly,  Jr.,  Cornelius 
Stevenson  and  John  W.  Townsend. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  one  bound  book  and  sixty 
paper  books  was  announced. 

The  death  of  Frederic  Ward  Putnam,  Honorary  Vice- 
President  of  The  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  and  Pea- 
body Professor  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  emeritus 
and  honorary  director  of  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  August  14,  1915,  and  the  death  of  Sir  James  A.  H. 
Murray,  an  honorary  member,  on  July  26,  1915,  were  announced. 

A biographical  sketch  of  the  late  John  Thompson  Morris 
was  read.  [See  page  7.] 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  presented  to  the  Society  for  its  Cabinet 
twenty-seven  memorial  medals  and  commemorative  pieces. 

At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Dr.  Frank  G.  Speck,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  address  on  “Wam- 
pum in  Indian  Tradition  and  Currency.”  [See  page  121.] 

Much  interest  was  added  to  the  the  talk  by  many  specimens 
of  wampum  which  Dr.  Speck  exhibited. 


December  20,  1915. 

The  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Westcott  Bailey 
at  the  Art  Club. 

Members  present:  Westcott  Bailey,  C.  Howard  Colket, 
T.  Louis  Comparette,  Charles  J.  Cohen,  S.  Wilson  Fisher,  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Fenton,  James  Russell  Harris,  Thomas  Skelton 
Harrison,  Frederick  D.  Langenheim,  Howard  Longstreth,  William 
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W.  Longstreth,  David  Milne,  Richard  Peters,  Eli  K.  Price  and 
Cornelius  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Cohen  presented  to  the  Society  fifty-two  coins. 

The  accession  to  the  Library  of  four  bound  volumes,  twenty 
paper  volumes  and  one  pamphlet  was  announced. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  M.  Hampton  Todd,  a resident  mem- 
ber, was  accepted. 

Mr.  William  A.  Ashbrook  was  elected  a resident  member. 
At  the  close  of  the  business  meeting,  Prof.  Walter  Dennison,  of 
Swarthmore  College,  delivered  an  address  on  “A  Gold  Treasure 
of  the  late  Roman  Period  found  in  Egypt.”  Prof.  Dennison’s 
subject  related  to  jewelry  and  other  objects  that  had  been  dis- 
covered by  natives  of  Egypt  and  which  later  had  been  sold  to 
several  private  collectors  and  to  the  Berlin  Museum.  He  showed 
photographs  of  the  objects  and  furnished  descriptive  particulars 
concerning  each  one. 
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inental  Silk  Trade  at  the  Christian  Era. 


THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  SILK  TRADE  AT  THE 

CHRISTIAN  ERA. 


By  Wilfred  H.  Schoff,  A.  M. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  March  iy,  IQ13.) 

The  century  immediately  preceding  and  the  one  immediately 
following  the  Christian  era  was  a period  of  very  unusual  activity 
and  expansion  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  Two  main  reasons  may  be  noted. 

1.  The  gradual  consolidation  of  all  of  these  countries  under 
the  Roman  Empire  which  centralized  capital  and  created  a great 
single  market  for  luxuries. 

2.  The  suppression  of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
consolidation  of  customs  collection  under  one  control,  thus  freeing 
international  commerce  from  burdens  that  amounted  to  little  less 
than  piracy  itself. 

It  is  still  amusing  and  refreshing  to  read  in  the  various  annals 
of  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  almost  child-like 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  the  Roman  citizens  derived  from 
the  luxuries  that  ordered  conditions  of  trade  had  made  it  now,  for 
the  first  time,  possible  to  acquire  in  large  measure.  Up  to  this  time 
the  commercial  horizon  of  the  western  peoples  had  been  limited 
indeed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  prosperity  and  luxury  of 
Alexandria  under  the  Ptolemies,  it  is  certainly  true  that  apart  from 
Egypt  and  the  Levant  there  had  been  little  knowledge  or  apprecia- 
tion of  the  finer  things  produced  in  the  east.  The  triumphs  of 
the  Roman  conquerors  of  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor  were  the  first 
occasions  when  such  things  were  brought  generally  to  the  notice 
of  the  Roman  populace,  and  such  an  impression  was  made  by  the 
gems  and  spices,  the  ointments  and  fine  tissues  displayed  in  those 
semi-barbaric  pageants,  that  a foundation  was  laid  for  a great 
popular  craze  in  things  Oriental  which  broke  into  full  intensity 
when,  by  the  shifting  of  things  political,  the  two  great  commercial 
entrepots  for  the  eastern  trade,  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  passed 
into  Roman  hands.  If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  more  than 
one  contemporary  observer,  this  craze  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  unsettle  the  financial  position  of  the  Empire,  and  to  create  a 
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serious  drain  of  specie  to  the  east,  which  continued  in  steady  volume 
and  finally  played  its  part  in  sapping  the  resources  and  power  of 
the  empire.  The  west  produced  little  or  nothing  that  was  of  inter- 
est to  the  east  and  a large  portion  of  the  trade  had  to  be  settled  in 
coin. 

The  Oriental  trade  of  Rome  may  be  roughly  classified  accord- 
ing to  the  areas  of  its  origin.  From  Arabia  came  the  fragrant 
gums,  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  so  many  others  that  entered 
into  the  variety  of  ointments  which,  according  to  Pliny,  sold  at 
such  absurdly  fabulous  prices  in  Rome.  From  the  Persian  Gulf 
came  purple  dye  which  had  been  used  for  many  centuries  in  the 
old  Phoenician  cities  in  finishing  all  kinds  of  textiles.  From  India 
came  many  kinds  of  precious  stones,  pearls,  cinnamon  and  other 
fragrant  spices  and  perfumes,  and  cotton  of  all  grades  from  the 
coarse  sheeting  worn  by  the  tribes  of  the  desert,  to  the  fine  muslins 
whose  texture  appears  in  such  fanciful  names  as  “textile  breeze,” 
etc.  From  China  came  in  large  volume  one  product  only,  almost 
entirely  monopolized  by  that  region  for  3000  years — silk.  It  is 
this  portion  of  the  international  trade  of  the  first  century  which  we 
have  under  consideration  this  evening. 

How  widely  silk  fabrics  had  become  known  before  the  Roman 
period  we  cannot  surely  estimate.  Numerous  writers  have 
assumed  that  the  Greeks  learned  of  that  fabric  through  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander,  while  an  increased  demand  may  have  been  built 
up  in  the  Levantine  ports  following  the  opening  of  the  overland 
routes  to  India.  Under  Alexander  and  his  successors,  the  Seleu- 
cidae,  it  seems  clear  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  silk  was  known  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  probably  also  in  Egypt  and  Arabia, 
centuries  before  that  period.  While  the  interpretations  are  still 
disputed,  there  are  at  least  three  passages  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures 
which  suggest  a knowledge  of  silk:  the  dmeshek  of  Amos  III,  12* 
seems  to  be  the  Arabic  dimaks , English  damask,  a silken  fabric; 
while  meshi  in  Ezekiel  XVI,  10,  seems  to  mean  a silken  gauze. 
Isaiah  also  (XLIX,  12)  mentions  the  Sinim  in  a manner  indicating 
extreme  distance. 

Aristotle  gives  a reasonably  correct  account  of  the  silk  culture 
and  industry  as  follows: 

“ It  is  a great  worm  which  has  horns  and  so  differs  from  others. 
At  its  first  metamorphosis  it  produces  a caterpillar,  then  a moth, 
and  lastly  a chrysalis — all  these  changes  taking  place  within  six 
months.  From  this  animal  women  separate  and  reel  off  the  cocoons 
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and  afterward  spin  them.  It  is  said  that  this  was  first  spun  in 
the  island  of  Cos  by  Pamphile,  daughter  of  Plates.”  This  indicates 
a steady  importation  of  raw  silk  on  bobbins  before  Aristotle’s  time. 
The  fabric  he  mentions  was  the  famous  Coa  vestis,  or  transparent 
gauze  (woven  also  at  Tyre  and  elsewhere  in  Syria),  which  came 
into  favor  in  the  time  of  Csesar  and  Augustus.  Pliny  mentions 
Pamphile  of  Cos,  “who  discovered  the  art  of  unwinding  the  silk” 
(from  the  bobbins,  not  from  the  cocoons)  “and  spinning  a tissue 
therefrom;  indeed,  she  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  glory  of 
having  discovered  the  art  of  making  garments  which,  while  they 
cover  a woman,  at  the  same  time  reveal  her  naked  charms”  (XI, 
26).  He  refers  to  the  same  fabric  in  VI,  20,  where  he  speaks  of 
“the  Seres,  so  famous  for  the  wool  that  is  found  in  their  forests. 
After  steeping  it  in  water,  they  comb  off  a soft  down  that  adheres 
to  the  leaves;  and  then  to  the  females  of  our  part  of  the  world 
they  give  the  twofold  task  of  unraveling  their  textures  and  of 
weaving  the  threads  afresh.  So  manifold  is  the  labor,  and  so 
distant  are  the  regions  which  are  thus  ransacked  to  supply  a dress 
through  which  our  ladies  may  in  public  display  their  charms.” 
Compare  Lucan,  Pharsalia,  X,  141,  who  describes  Cleopatra,  ‘‘her 
white  breasts  resplendent  through  the  Sidonian  fabric,  which, 
wrought  in  close  texture  by  the  skill  of  the  Seres,  the  needle  of  the 
workman  of  the  Nile  has  separated,  and  has  loosened  the  warp  by 
stretching  out  the  web.” 

Silk  fabrics  of  this  kind  were  much  affected  by  men  also  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  the  fashion  was  considered  effeminate, 
and  early  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  Senate  enacted  a law 
‘‘that  men  should  not  defile  themselves  by  wearing  garments  of 
silk.”  (Tacitus,  Annals,  II,  33.)  The  cost  was  enormously  high; 
from  an  account  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  we  learn  that  silk  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  and  that  he  neither  used  it  himself  nor 
allowed  his  wife  to  possess  a garment  of  it,  thereby  setting  an  ex- 
ample against  the  luxurious  tastes  that  were  draining  the  empire 
of  its  resources. 

Pliny  includes  it  in  his  list  of  the  ‘‘most  valuable  productions” 
(XXXVII,  67);  ‘‘the  most  costly  things  that  are  gathered  from 
trees  are  nard  and  Seric  tissues.” 

Pliny  (XXXI,  8)  speaks  of  other  uses  for  silk:  ‘‘Luxury  arose 
at  last  to  such  a pitch  that  a chaplet  was  held  in  no  esteem  at  all 
if  it  did  not  consist  entirely  of  leaves  sewn  together  with  the 
needle.  More  recently  again  they  have  been  imported  from  India, 
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or  from  nations  beyond  the  countries  of  India.  But  it  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  refined  of  all,  to  present  chaplets  made  of  nard 
leaves,  or  else  of  silk  of  many  colors  steeped  in  unguents.  Such 
is  the  pitch  to  which  the  luxuriousness  of  our  women  has  at  last 
arrived ! ’ ’ 

Among  both  Greek  and  Roman  writers  there  was  some  con- 
fusion between  cotton  and  silk.  Both  were  classed  as  a product 
of  trees  and  the  method  of  production,  gathering  and  spinning  was 
not  fully  understood.  This  has  led  some  modern  commentators 
to  deny  the  export  of  silk  from  the  ports  of  India  on  the  ground  that 
Turkestan  cotton  is  meant  in  the  various  texts,  but  there  seems  no 
good  ground  for  such  exclusion  of  silk.  Pliny  is  near  enough  the 
facts  in  his  description  of  cotton.  He  distinguishes  the  “wool- 
bearing trees”  of  the  Seres  from  those  of  the  Indians  (XIV,  4), 
and  describes  the  cotton  shrub,  with  its  “fruit  resembling  a bearded 
nut,  containing  on  the  inside  a silky  down,  which  is  spun  into 
threads;  the  tissue  made  from  which  is  superior  to  all  others  in 
whiteness  and  softness”  (XIX,  2),  while  his  account  of  the  silk- 
worm is  at  least  in  sight  of  the  truth,  although  not  so  near  it  as 
Aristotle’s : 

“At  first  they  assume  the  appearance  of  small  butterflies 
with  naked  bodies,  but  soon  after,  being  unable  to  endure  the 
cold,  they  throw  out  bristly  hairs,  and  assume  quite  a thick  coat 
against  the  winter  by  rubbing  off  the  down  that  covers  the  leaves 
by  the  aid  of  the  roughness  of  their  feet.  This  they  compress  into 
balls  by  carding  it  with  their  claws,  and  then  draw  it  out  and 
hang  it  between  the  branches  of  the  trees,  making  it  fine  by  comb- 
ing it  out,  as  it  were;  last  of  all,  they  take  and  roll  it  around  their 
body,  thus  forming  a nest  in  which  they  are  enveloped.  It  is  in 
this  state  that  they  are  taken;  after  which  they  are  placed  in 
earthen  vessels  in  a warm  place,  and  fed  upon  bran.  A peculiar 
sort  of  down  soon  shoots  forth  upon  the  body,  on  being  clothed  with 
which  they  are  sent  to  work  upon  another  task.  The  cocoons  which 
they  have  begun  to  form  are  rendered  soft  and  pliable  by  the  aid 
of  water,  and  are  then  drawn  out  into  threads  by  means  of  a spindle 
made  of  a reed.  Nor,  in  fact,  have  the  men  even  felt  ashamed  to 
make  use  of  garments  formed  of  this  material  in  consequence  of 
their  extreme  lightness  in  summer;  for  so  greatly  have  manners 
degenerated  in  our  own  day  that  so  far  from  wearing  a cuirass,  a 
garment  even  is  found  to  be  too  heavy.” 

The  reeling  of  silk  from  the  cocoons  was  confused  into  a comb- 
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ing  of  down  from  the  leaves,  which  had  also  a basis  of  truth,  but 
was  the  cause  of  the  confusion  with  cotton.  Compare  Virgil, 
Georgies,  II,  121; — “Velleraque  ut  foliis  depectant  tenuia  Seres.” 

Pliny  finally  distinguishes  between  the  two  fibers  in  referring 
to  Arabian  cotton  (XII,  21) ; “trees  that  bear  wool,  but  of  a differ- 
ent nature  from  those  of  the  Seres;  as  in  these  trees  the  leaves 
produce  nothing  at  all,  and  indeed  might  very  readily  be  taken 
for  those  of  the  vine.” 

Silk  cloth  in  its  various  grades,  from  the  heavy  China  pongee 
to  the  finest  and  most  transparent  rewoven  Syrian  gauze,  and  in 
many  tints,  either  natural  color  or  in  one  of  the  numerous  shades 
of  Tyrian  purple,  was  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
import  trade  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  that  first  rich  and  prosperous 
century  after  its  foundation.  So  serious  an  aspect  did  it  have  to 
the  imperial  economy,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  edicts 
forbidding  the  wearing  of  silk  by  men  and  in  various  ways  regulating 
its  use  by  women.  We  may  assume  the  phrase  “silk-stockinged 
men,”  as  a term  of  contempt,  to  have  originated  in  Rome  at  the 
Christian  era. 

The  traffic  in  silk  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  international  trade  during  the  entire  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  fact,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  failure  of  the 
Emperors  to  relieve  that  trade  from  the  taxation  and  interference 
of  various  Asiatic  states,  and  the  failure  to  transport  it  as  a local 
industry  in  the  Mediterranean  basin,  formed  one  important  ele- 
ment in  the  decadence  of  the  Empire  as  a whole.  Little  by  little 
the  intermediate  states  fattened  and  grew  strong  at  the  expense 
of  Rome,  and  whenever  they  felt  their  strength  sufficient,  measured 
arms  with  the  Empire  of  the  west,  to  their  mutual  injury. 

The  sources  of  supply  of  the  Roman  silk  were  very  limited. 
While  inferior  grades  in  limited  quantities  may  have  come  from 
the  wild  or  tussah  silk  of  India  and  Burma,  the  greatest  and  in 
fact  the  only  important  center  of  production  was  in  northwestern 
China;  in  the  state  of  Ts’in,  the  modern  province  of  Shen-si,  the 
capital  of  which,  Hien-yang,  the  modern  Singan-fu,  was  one  of  the 
principal  cities  in  ancient  trade,  being  the  focal  point  for  all  over- 
land commerce  by  the  Turkestan  routes. 

The  story  of  the  earlier  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  nations  is 
one  of  dealing  within  reach  of  the  shores  of  Arabia.  The  states 
bordering  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  This  included  the  trade  ports  of  western  India ; and 
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so  little  was  known  of  any  lands  beyond,  that  Herodotus  asserted 
the  Indian  desert  east  of  the  Indus  River  to  be  the  limit  of  the 
habitable  earth,  beyond  which  lay  the  encircling  ocean.  In  this 
trade  there  were  always  two  competing  elements;  the  overland 
route  from  the  Levantine  ports  through  Mesopotamia  and  Persia 
to  Cabul  and  the  Punjab,  and  the  sea  route  down  the  Red  Sea  and 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  western  India.  According  to  the 
relative  supremacy  and  prosperity  of  these  routes  may  be  deter- 
mined in  large  measure  the  power  and  glory  of  the  ancient  empire 
of  Babylon  and  Egypt. 

The  dawn  of  the  Roman  Empire  coincided  with  a great 
enlargement  of  the  commercial  horizon  of  China.  For  many 
centuries  the  Chinese  peoples  had  been  shut  off  from  the  entire 
western  world  by  the  savage  wandering  tribes  of  Central  Asia, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Scyths,  the  Turks  and  the  Mongols.  Pastu- 
rers  of  cattle  wandering  from  place  to  place,  jealous  of  the  larger 
possessions  of  their  settled  neighbors,  they  never  looked  with 
friendly  eyes  on  peaceful  trade,  and  it  was  only  according  to  their 
relative  estimate  of  profit  to  themselves  that  they  acted  from  time 
to  time  as  plunderers  or  otherwise  as  carriers  of  that  trade.  We 
know  from  records,  Chinese  and  Hindu,  that  silk  did  pass  over 
the  Central  Asian  passages  many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era;  that  the  industry  had  been  specially  favored  by  imperial 
decrees  in  China  as  early  as  the  twenty-seventh  century  B.  C., 
and  that  by  the  eleventh  century  B.  C.  it  had  become  a highly 
specialized  industry,  a national  art  known  in  India  at  least  suffi- 
ciently to  appear  among  the  lists  of  presents  offered  to  the  ruling- 
kings  by  the  occasional  ambassadors  appearing  from  the  far-away 
east.  In  this  way  silk  appears  in  the  Hindu  epics,  the  Mahab- 
harata  and  the  Ramayana. 

It  was  the  growing  power  of  China  which  made  possible  a 
steady  commerce  in  silk  with  the  western  world.  Under  the 
Ts’in  dynasty,  prior  to  200  B.  C.,  the  great  Chinese  wall  was 
built  and  the  Chinese  frontier  was  pushed  across  the  Gobi  desert 
with  outposts  at  Hami  under  the  Tian-Shan  mountains.  This 
opened  the  way  to  the  Pamirs,  Bactria  and  India.  The  topog- 
raphy of  Central  Asia  is  such  that  between  two  parallel  ranges, 
the  Tian-Shan  and  the  Altyn-Tag,  lies  a long,  narrow  valley, 
more  fertile  formerly  than  now,  and  forming  the  direct  highway 
between  China  and  the  west.  This  valley,  which  we  know  as 
Chinese  Turkestan,  became  the  objective  of  Chinese  expansion  in 
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the  centuries  following  the  construction  of  the  great  wall,  which 
reached  its  western  terminus  at  the  entrance  to  that  valley. 
Its  peoples,  however,  were  not  Chinese,  but  belonged  to  the 
various  nomadic  races,  principally  Turkish,  whom  the  Ts’in  mon- 
arehs  brought  into  some  sort  of  subjection,  so  that  camel  caravans 
began  to  move  between  China  and  Bactria  soon  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall,  or  early  in  the  second  century  B.  C. 

An  important  development  of  the  silk  trade  could  not  take 
place  at  that  time  for  several  reasons;  principally  because  of  the 
anarchy  in  the  dominions  which  had  formed  part  of  Alexander’s 
empire  and  in  the  Mediterranean  basin  itself.  It  took  another 
century  and  a half  for  Rome  little  by  little  to  absorb  the  smaller 
states  and  bring  them  into  her  empire,  and  to  gather  up  and 
deposit  in  the  Roman  treasury  without  mercy  all  of  their  accumu- 
lated hoards  of  gold.  With  the  proclamation  of  the  empire  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  with  its  definite  establishment  against  domestic 
opposition  by  Augustus,  there  existed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
west  a large,  steady  and  wealthy  market  for  silk  and  for  eastern 
luxuries  in  general. 

The  story  of  the  efforts  of  Roman  subjects,  principally  of  the 
Greek  race,  to  free  the  Empire  from  the  commercial  interference 
of  the  Arabs  and  Parthians  and  to  open  the  highways  of  trade 
to  the  east,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  course  of 
human  endeavor.  Encouraged  by  the  Empire,  fleets  of  commercial 
shipping  were  built  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  little  by  little,  owing  to 
the  political  rivalries  of  the  Arabian  states,  they  made  their  way 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  across  to  India.  It  was  a Roman 
subject,  Hippalus,  who  first  made  known  to  the  Empire  the  fact 
that  the  trade  winds  blew  in  reverse  directions  in  different  seasons, 
so  that  a ship  might  go  safely  at  one  time  of  the  year  eastward 
across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  return  at  another  season  westward 
with  favoring  winds  at  all  times.  Formerly  this  trade  had  been 
closed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  a powerful  monopoly  of 
Arab  and  Hindu  shipping,  but  at  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  there  were  civil  wars  in  South  Arabia  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  its  leading  port,  Arabia  Eudaemon  the 
modem  Aden,  while  the  establishment  of  the  Abyssinian  King- 
dom at  the  Straits,  a kingdom  made  up  principally  of  expatriated 
Arabs  nursing  a bitter  hatred  towards  their  enemies  in  Arabia, 
made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  for  western  shipping  to  pene- 
trate the  Indian  Ocean  without  fear  of  attack  and  destruction. 
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The  geographer,  Strabo,  writing  a few  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  notes  how  rapidly  this  Greek  commerce  out  of  the  Red  Sea 
had  been  built  up: 

(Book  17.)  “Formerly,”  says  he,  “not  even  20  vessels  ven- 
tured to  navigate  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  advance  to  the  smallest 
distance  beyond  the  Straits  at  its  mouth,”  but  now,  in  his  time 
(26  B.  C.),  he  goes  on  to  say,  “I  found  that  about  120  ships  sail 
from  Myos  Hormos  to  India,  although  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies 
scarcely  anyone  would  venture  on  this  voyage  and  the  commerce 
with  India.” 

A notable  feature  about  the  Oriental  commerce  of  Rome  was 
the  different  character  of  merchandise  brought  over  the  land  and 
sea  routes.  As  already  indicated,  the  sea  route  brought  principally 
gems,  spices,  perfumes  and  cotton  textiles.  The  land  route 
brought  gems  of  other  kinds,  few  or  no  spices  or  perfumes,  and 
silk.  From  the  author  of  the  “Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea,” 
written  in  the  first  century  A.  D.,  we  learn  that  silk  was  found  by 
the  Greek  shipping  in  most  of  the  ports  of  India,  but  his  mention 
of  it  is  always  such  as  to  indicate  that  it  was  found  there  only  in 
small  quantities  and  did  not  form  an  important  branch  of  that 
trade.  In  an  interesting  passage  he  speaks  of  the  overland  route 
from  China,  mentioning  “a  very  great  inland  city  called  Thinae 
from  which  raw  silk  and  silk  yarns  and  silk  cloth  are  brought  on 
foot  through  Bactria  to  Barygaza,  and  are  also  exported  to 
Damirica  by  way  of  the  river  Ganges;  but  the  land  of  Th’is  is 
not  easy  of  access;  few  men  come  from  there  and  seldom.”  That 
is,  through  Turkestan  and  down  the  Indus,  or  through  Tibet  and 
around  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  southern  India  came  mere  driblets 
of  the  silk  trade,  while  the  great  bulk  of  it  continued  on  by 
caravans  over  the  Pamirs  and  across  Bactria  and  Persia  to  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Between  China  and  the  Pamirs  the  silk  route  was  first  clearly 
described  by  Marinus  of  Tyre,  some  two  generations  later  than 
the  “Periplus.”  His  account  is  preserved  by  Ptolemy,  and  is 
said  to  be  based  on  the  notes  of  a Macedonian  silk  merchant 
named  Maes,  whose  Roman  name  was  Titianus;  who  did  not 
perform  the  whole  journey,  but  repeats  what  he  learned  of  Tur- 
kestan from  his  “agents”  or  trading  associates  whom  he  met  at 
the  Pamirs.  The  route,  he  says,  began  at  the  Bay  of  Issus  in 
Cilicia,  crossed  Mesopotamia,  Assyria  and  Media,  to  Ecbatana 
and  the  Caspian  Pass;  through  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  to  Antio- 
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chia  Margiana  (Merv) ; thence  through  Asia  into  Bactria.  Thence 
the  route  passed  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Comcdi, 
and  through  the  territory  of  the  Sacae  to  the  “Stone  Tower,” 
the  station  of  those  merchants  who  trade  with  the  Seres.  (Tash- 
kurghan,  in  Sarikol,  on  the  upper  Yarkand  River  in  the  Chinese 
Pamirs;  a fortified  town  built  on  a great  rocky  crag  that  rises 
from  the  Taghdumbash  valley  at  the  convergence  of  routes  from 
the  Oxus,  the  Indus  and  the  Yarkand.)  Thence  to  the  Casii 
(Kashgar)  and  through  the  country  of  the  Thaguri,  until,  after  a 
seven-months’  journey  from  the  “Stone  Tower,”  the  merchants 
arrived  at  “Sera  Metropolis,”  the  “city  called  Thinae”  of  the 
“Periplus.” 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XXIII,  6),  writing  a little  earlier, 
gives  a clear  description  of  the  silk  market  of  the  Pamirs,  where 
the  trade  was  separated  for  delivery  to  India  or  the  west. 

“Beyond  the  districts  of  the  two  Scythias,  on  the  eastern 
side,  is  a ring  of  mountains  which  surround  Serica,  a country 
considerable  both  for  its  extent  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  This 
tribe  on  their  western  side  border  on  the  Scythians,  on  the  north 
and  the  east  they  look  toward  snowy  deserts;  toward  the  south 
they  extend  as  far  as  India  and  the  Ganges.  . . . 

“The  Seres  themselves  live  quietly,  always  avoiding  arms 
and  battles;  and  as  ease  is  pleasant  to  moderate  and  quiet  men, 
they  give  trouble  to  none  of  their  neighbors.  Their  climate  is 
agreeable  and  healthy;  the  sky  serene,  the  breezes  gentle  and 
delicious.  They  have  numbers  of  shining  groves,  the  trees  of 
which  through  continued  watering  produce  a crop  like  the  fleece 
of  a sheep,  which  the  natives  make  into  a delicate  wool,  and  spin 
into  a kind  of  fine  cloth,  formerly  confined  to  the  use  of  the  nobles, 
but  now  procurable  by  the  lowest  of  the  people  without  distinction. 

“The  natives  themselves  are  the  most  frugal  of  men,  culti- 
vating a peaceful  life  and  shunning  the  society  of  other  men. 
And  when  strangers  cross  their  river  to  buy  their  cloth  or  any 
other  of  their  merchandise,  they  interchange  no  conversation,  but 
settle  the  price  of  the  articles  wanted  by  nods  and  signs;  and 
they  are  so  modest  that,  while  selling  their  own  produce,  they 
never  buy  any  foreign  wares.” 

From  the  Chinese  Annals  we  get,  on  the  other  hand,  a com- 
prehensive account  of  the  entire  caravan  route  all  the  way  from 
Western  China  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  the  silk 
was  carried  across  the  Arabian  desert,  or  more  frequently  by  sail- 
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ing  vessels  circumnavigating  the  Arabian  coast  through  the 
Nabataean  kingdom  and  so  to  the  cities  of  Roman  Syria,  more 
particularly  the  capital,  Antioch. 

The  Chinese  Annals  include,  of  course,  only  events  coming 
to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  until  all  the  Central 
Asian  highways  were  opened  and  the  Nomadic  tribes  brought 
into  orderly  habits,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  records  of  any 
countries  west  of  Turkestan.  The  first  notice  of  Parthia  in  the 
Chinese  Annals  may  be  dated  a little  later  than  100  B.  C.,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a Parthian  Embassy  to  China  about 
that  time  offered,  among  its  list  of  presents,  jugglers  from  the 
Nabataean  country.1  These  jugglers,  according  to  the  Annals, 
could  conjure,  spit  fire,  bind  and  release  their  limbs  without 
assistance,  change  the  heads  of  cows  and  horses,  and  were  clever 
at  dancing  with  up  to  1000  balls.2  Toward  the  end  of  the  first 
century  A.  D.,  Chinese  power  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Central  Asian  military  campaigns  of  the  Chinese  General,  Pan- 
chao,  as  a result  of  which  the  Chinese  and  Parthian  empires  were 
made  coterminous  and  direct  communication  opened  up. 

It  was  the  silk  trade  that  brought  the  Chinese  armies  to  the 
Pamirs,  and  it  was  the  same  trade  that  brought  the  Roman 
armies  to  the  Euphrates.  Between  the  two,  astride  every  avenue 
of  trade,  lay  the  Parthian  Empire,  imposing  its  tariffs  on  the 
caravans  and  enriching  itself  without  adding  anything  of  value 
to  the  trade  that  passed  through  its  boundaries.  But  the  Par- 
thian state,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,  was  a loosely  knit 
conglomeration  of  discordant  races  and  communities,  Greek, 
Chaldaean,  Nabataean,  Arab  and  Persian,  whose  acknowledgment 
of  the  rule  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  depended  only  on  the  military 
strength  which  could  be  directed  against  them.  The  center  of 
Parthian  power  lay  north  of  the  Persian  desert,  while  the  inter- 
mediaries of  trade  were  mainly  to  the  south  of  that  route.  In 
later  centuries  an  important  traffic  was  built  up  direct  from  the 
Euphrates  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Palmyra,  but  at  the  Christian 
era  this  was  literally  the  “wilderness  beyond  Jordan,”  infested 
by  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  as  well  as  by  wandering  half  savage 
and  altogether  uncontrollable  bands  of  Arabs.  Consequently  we 

1 “Shih-chi,”  ch.  123. 

2 “ Hou-han-shu,”  ch.  86. 

Chinese  Annals  quoted  from  Hirth’s  translations  in  his  “China  and 
the  Roman  Orient.” 
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find  that  the  first  Chinese  records  of  trade  with  Syria  bring  the 
caravan  travel  down  to  the  lower  Euphrates,  and  semi-independent 
communities  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  which  the 
Arab,  or  more  especially  Nabataean,  shipping  carried  the  silk 
around  Arabia  and  up  the  Red  Sea  to  the  ancient  Ophir  trading 
port  of  Elath  or  Aelana. 

We  know  from  the  earliest  records  of  the  gold  production  of 
Arabia.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  learn  of  the  land  of  Havilah, 
where  “there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good,”  while 
the  book  of  Job  gives  a vivid  account  of  the  gold  mining  in  the 
direct  line  of  overland  trade  between  Petra  and  Maisan.  It  is 
indeed  altogether  probable  that  the  Ophir  voyages  of  Solomon  and 
Hiram,  with  their  three  years’  course,  made  the  same  circuit  of 
Arabia  described  by  Kan  Ying  to  meet  the  products  of  eastern 
trade  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ports. 

The  relation  of  the  Nabataean  kingdom  and  its  capital, 
Relearn  or  Petra,  to  the  silk  trade  was  very  important.  To  the 
Romans,  the  Nabataeans  were  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  as  they  had 
been  to  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  before  them.  From  the  “Peri- 
plus”  we  learn  that  the  principal  seaport  of  the  Nabataeans  was 
garrisoned,  and  that  a duty  of  25  per  cent  was  levied  on  all 
transit  trade.  Formerly  this  duty  had  been  charged  mainly 
against  the  fragrant  gums  from  the  South  Arabian  kingdoms,  but 
while  the  establishment  of  navigation  from  Egypt  had  cut  off 
the  Red  Sea  caravan  trade,  the  wealth  of  the  Nabataeans  was 
perhaps  even  greater  through  their  continued  control  of  the  silk 
trade.  Surrounded  by  inaccessible  mountains,  their  capital 
could  not  easily  be  attacked,  and  the  kingdom  held  out  a full 
century  against  the  Roman  opposition  until  finally  reduced  in 
105  A.  D.  by  Trajan.  At  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  however, 
the  Nabataean  communities,  mingled  as  they  were  with  the 
remains  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  with  Persian,  * 
Elamitic  and  other  elements,  had,  while  remaining  racially  and 
commercially  connected  with  Petra,  nevertheless  fallen  under  the 
political  dominion  of  Parthia,  so  one  of  the  earliest  Chinese 
accounts  of  that  region  mentions  it  as  “a  vassal  state  under 
Parthia,  a military  governor  having  control  of  all  the  small 
cities.”  This  we  may  assume  was  the  state  of  Maisan,  of  which 
one  of  the  leading  ports  was  the  old  Greek  city  of  Alexan- 
dropolis  on  the  Tigris,  but  now  known  as  Charax  Spasini. 

Commercial  monopolies  over  extended  trade  routes  are  not 
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easily  maintained  where  by-paths  exist.  Just  as  the  Romans 
succeeded  in  opening  the  sea-trade  to  India  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  tribal  and  racial  conflicts  in  South  Arabia,  so  the  Chinese 
availed  themselves  of  the  rebellious  and  independent  tendencies 
of  the  Nabataean  communities  on  the  Persian  Gulf  to  open  up  a 
silk  trade  route  which  was  in  considerable  measure  free  from 
Parthian  control.  While  a Parthian  governor  ruled  over  Maisan, 
and  while  the  Parthian  power  was  at  least  nominally  extended 
over  most  of  East  Arabia,  we  may  assume  that  its  control  of  the 
caravan  trade  was  limited  principally  to  more  or  less  regular  trib- 
ute, and  that  the  positive  check  on  that  trade  imposed  along 
the  northern  highways  could  not  be  maintained  in  the  South. 

After  the  Chinese  had  established  themselves  in  the  Pamirs, 
one  of  their  first  moves  was  to  send  an  Ambassador  to  seek  out 
the  trade  route  through  Parthia  and  to  trace  the  silk  to  its  mar- 
kets in  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  That  Ambassador,  whose 
name  was  Kan  Ying,  has  left  a report  which,  through  the  studies 
of  Professor  Hirth,  has  been  traced  in  detail  and  verified.  His 
was  not  a hardy  soul.  He  went  over  the  caravan  route  as  far 
as  the  Euphrates  and  down  to  one  of  the  seaports  near  its  mouth. 
There  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  wily  Nabataeans  who  told  him 
great  stories  of  the  difficulties  of  further  travel.  Naturally  they 
did  not  want  the  Chinese  to  know  too  much  about  the  rich  mar- 
kets of  the  Roman  Empire  or  about  the  profits  which  they  were 
collecting  from  the  trade.  At  any  rate,  they  convinced  him  of 
two  propositions  which  scared  him  off  both  the  overland  and  the 
sea  routes.  “One  is  not  alarmed  by  robbers,”  he  reported,  “but 
the  road  becomes  unsafe  by  fierce  tigers  and  lions  who  attack 
passengers,  and  unless  these  be  traveled  in  caravans  of  100  men 
or  more,  or  protected  by  military  equipment,  they  may  be  devoured 
by  these  beasts.”4  Now  Kan  Ying  was  one  single  Chinaman 
and  this  seemed  a large  order,  so  turning  to  the  sailors  he  learned 
and  was  persuaded  that  “the  water  of  the  great  sea  which  is 
crossed  on  the  route  thither  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  unfit  for 
drinking  purposes,”5  and  further,  “the  sea  is  vast  and  great. 
With  favorable  winds  it  is  possible  to  cross  within  three  months, 
but  if  you  meet  slow  winds  it  may  also  take  you  two  years.  It 


4 “Hou-han-shu,”  ch.  88. 
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is  for  this  reason  that  those  who  go  to  sea  take  on  board  a supply 
of  three  years’  provisions.”6 

This  likewise  seemed  a large  contract  to  our  friend  Kan  Ying, 
but  now  follows  the  worst  deterrent  of  all.  “There  is  something 
about  the  sea  which  causes  one  to  long  for  home.  Those  who 
went  out  could  not  help  being  seized  with  melancholy  feelings. 
If  the  Chinese  envoy  did  not  care  for  his  parents,  his  wife  or  his 
children  he  might  go.”7 

Kan  Ying,  we  may  assume,  felt  the  call  of  home  and  went 
back  to  China,  bringing  with  him  only  such  things  as  the  Arab 
and  Greek  traders  chose  to  tell  him  of  Roman  Syria,  but  from  his 
account  we  gather  several  interesting  facts.  “The  country,”  he 
says,  “contains  much  gold,  silver  and  rare  precious  stones,  coral, 
amber,  glass,  cinnabar,  emeralds,  gold-embroidered  rugs  and  thin 
silk  cloth  of  various  colors.”8  Curious  that  this  trusting  China- 
man did  not  recognize  his  own  Chinese  silk,  split  apart  and 
rewoven  into  transparent  Syrian  gauze,  which,  strange  to  say, 
found  its  way  back  over  the  wastes  of  Central  Asia  all  the  way 
to  its  original  home  in  China. 

In  a later  compilation,  the  following  story  of  Syrian  gauze 
appears  in  the  Annals: 

“They  always  made  profit  by  obtaining  the  thick  plain  silk 
stuffs  of  China  which  they  split  in  order  to  make  foreign  damask 
and  purple  dyed  gauze.”9 

“They  collect  all  kinds  of  fragrant  substances,  the  juice  of 
which  they  boil  into  storax.”10 

We  learn  also  that  the  South  Arabian  incenses  were  found 
there,  and  it  is  well  known  that  two  of  the  leading  items  in  the 
Chinese  imports  from  the  west  were  storax  and  frankincense,  the 
latter  appearing  through  the  Annals  as  “milk  perfume,”  corre- 
sponding to  the  Arab  term  of  shehri  luban,  “white  incense.” 
“They  make  coins  of  gold  and  silver;  10  units  of  silver  are  worth 
one  of  gold.  They  traffic  by  sea  with  Parthia  and  India,  the 
profit  of  which  trading  is  10-fold.  They  are  honest  in  their 
transactions  and  there  are  no  double  prices.”11 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  sad  to  relate,  the  trusting  Chinamen 
were  swindled  in  those  days  just  as  in  modern  times,  and  the 
colored  glass  so  cheaply  produced  in  Syria,  the  secret  of  which 
was  unknown  to  the  Chinese,  was  palmed  off  on  them  as  precious 
stones,  and  they  did  not  discover  the  fraud  for  a century  or  more. 
We  note,  however,  in  the  compilation  which  includes  Kan  Ying’s 
account,  the  following  mournful  and  concluding  item:  “The 

articles  made  of  rare  precious  stones  produced  in  this  country  are 
sham  curiosities  and  mostly  not  genuine,  whence  they  are  not 
here  mentioned.’’12  And  a later  reference  in  the  Chinese  Annals 
extends  the  profit  of  the  Syrian  trade  from  ten-fold  to  one  hun- 
dred-fold. We  can  well  believe  that  colored  glass  sold  at  the  price 
of  emeralds  might  yield  that  profit. 

One  of  the  most  curious  items  in  all  the  Chinese  Annals  is 
found  in  a list  of  trade  articles  from  the  Roman  Empire  which 
includes,  among  much  that  is  recognizable  and  practicable  and 
other  things  that  are  evidently  legendary,  the  following  in  com- 
bination. “White  horses  and  red  hair.’’13  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  from  what  piece  of  folk-lore  that  connection  first 
developed,  but  to  find  it  in  a Chinese  record  of  trade  with  Rome 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  is  no  less  startling  than 
amusing. 

Beyond  a very  limited  number  of  commercial  products  it  is 
clear  that  the  Chinese  had  small  interest  in  the  Roman  trade, 
and  that  a large  balance  always  existed  which  had  to  be  made 
up  in  gold  or  gold  coin.  Pliny  indicates  that  the  unfavorable 
balances  ran  to  figures  which,  translated  into  modem  values, 
would  approximate  $20,000,000  per  year,  and  he  confirms  our 
friend  Kan  Ying  when  estimating  the  profit  of  the  eastern  trade, 
based  on  Roman  prices,  at  one  hundred  times  the  first  cost.  The 
source  of  this  gold,  which  was  shipped  eastward  to  settle  the 
annual  balances,  leads  to  the  final  point  which  I venture  to  bring 
to  your  attention  this  evening.  The  Roman  hoards  of  gold  were 
enormous.  The  treasury  of  every  state  in  the  Mediterranean 
basin  was  stripped  and  its  contents  transported  to  the  Roman 
treasury,  finding  its  way  into  the  Imperial  coinage,  but  it  is  a 
notable  fact  that  the  Roman  gold  coins  went  principally,  as  we 
might  naturally  expect,  by  the  sea-route  in  the  Roman  shipping  to 
India.  We  learn  from  the  “Periplus”  that  gold  coin  figured 


12  “Hou-han-shu,”  eh.  88. 

13  “Wei-lio,”  ch.  49. 
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among  the  imports  of  every  Indian  port,  and  we  may  trace  from 
hoards  discovered  in  various  places  in  Southern  India,  the  full 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  reign  to  reign  as  shown  in 
the  images  of  its  emperors  stored  up  in  the  national  treasuries  of 
India.  Very  little  of  the  Roman  gold  coin  went,  however,  by  the 
overland  route  across  Central  Asia  to  China.  In  its  place  went 
gold  bullion  or  gold  dust,  largely  the  product  of  Arabia,  supplied 
through  the  activities  of  the  Nabataeans  and  coined  neither  by 
Rome,  nor  Petra,  nor  the  Parthian  Empire,  but  by  an  entirely 
different  state,  the  very  existence  of  which  has  only  recently  been 
discovered  and  the  chronology  of  which  was  not  satisfactorily 
settled  until  Mr.  Kennedy’s  brilliant  studies  published  a few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  This  was  the  Empire  of  the 
Tochari,  a Turkish  people  driven  across  the  Central  Asian  desert 
by  the  Chinese  armies,  and  who  had  wrested  from  their  pre- 
decessors, the  Parthians,  control  of  the  old  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria,  establishing  their  rule  from  the  Hindu-Kush  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus.  We  learn  again  from  the  Chinese  Annals 
that  they  were  divided  into  four  or  five  groups  acknowledging 
one  over-lord,  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  India  that  their 
dynasty  bore  the  name  of  Kushan  and  that  their  power  was 
acknowledged  by  subject  rulers  far  down  into  India  itself.  It 
has  remained  for  Mr.  Kennedy14  to  establish  what  had  been  long 
upheld  by  Dr.  Fleet  and  other  scholars,  that  the  first  great  ruler 
of  the  Kushan  Empire  was  Kanishka,  that  his  control  over  much 
of  India  was  due  to  his  espousing  and  encouraging  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  that  the  chronological  era  of  58  B.  C.,  still  in  general 
use  throughout  India,  dates  from  an  international  Buddhist 
council  called  by  Kanishka  in  that  year.  Four  centuries  later 
the  Chinese  pilgrim  Fa-hien  shows  us  that  the  memory  of  Kanishka 
still  existed  in  the  Punjab  as  one '“of  the  leading  exponents  of 
Buddhism. 

“Going  southwards  from  Gandhara,  the  travelers  in  four 
days  arrived  at  the  kingdom  Purushapura.  Formerly,  when 
Buddha  was  traveling  in  this  country  with  his  disciples,  he  said 
to  Ananda,  ‘After  my  pari-nirvana,  there  will  be  a king  named 
Kanishka,  who  shall  on  this  spot  build  a tope.’  This  Kanishka 
was  afterwards  bom  into  the  world.  Of  all  the  topes  and 
temples  which  the  travelers  saw  in  their  journeyings,  there 


14  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  1912,  parts  III  and  IV. 
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was  not  one  comparable  to  this  in  solemn  beauty  and  majestic 
grandeur.”15 

A note  in  the  Chinese  Annals  embracing  the  period  imme- 
diately after  Fa-hien’s  visit  to  India,  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of 
Buddhism  as  the  ‘ ‘ doctrine  of  the  abstraction  of  mind  in  devotion 
to  the  lord  of  the  world.”16  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
far  this  description  also  embraces  Christianity,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  dominions  of  Gondophares  about  50  A.  D.  by  the 
apostle  Thomas.  Kanishka  and  his  immediate  successors 
attempted  more  than  once  to  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Gondo- 
phares, the  Indo-Parthian  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  at 
Cabul,  but  the  Kushans  were  not  successful  in  that  effort  until 
some  time  after  the  death  of  Gondophares.  It  is  known,  of 
course,  that  for  several  centuries  Buddhism  and  Christianity 
were  absolutely  confused  in  the  Chinese  mind. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  also  shown  that  the  Kushan  power  was 
built  up  on  its  successful  intervention  between  the  Chinese  Pamirs 
and  Parthia,  so  that  it  effectively  controlled  the  silk  trade,  that 
this  power  depended  on  its  direct  relations  by  the  southern  trade 
route  with  the  Arab  and  Greek  communities  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  that  a very  large  part  of  the  gold  bullion 
exported  in  settlement  of  the  Roman  balances,  found  its  way 
into  the  Kushan  treasury  and  was  coined  by  Kanishka  and  his 
successors.  These  gold  coins  were  circulated  as  widely  as  any 
known  in  the  ancient  world.  They  passed  current  in  China  and 
India,  and  specimens  have  been  dug  up  as  far  west  as  Scandinavia 
and  Wales.17 

Kan  Ying  mentions  the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold  and 
silver  as  1-10  and  the  later  Chinese  Annals  make  no  correction 
of  that  statement.  That  was  the  proportion  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  and  in  the  earliest  Roman  gold  coinage.  It  was  based 
on  a temporary  cheapness  of  gold  owing  to  the  great  hoards  of 
bullion  gathered  together,  first  by  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
and  second  by  the  Romans.  Formerly  under  the  Persian  Empire 
the  standard  had  been,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  1-13^.  At  the 
Christian  era  the  value  of  gold  had  risen  and  the  current  rate  was 
1-12.  After  the  time  of  Trajan  the  effort  to  maintain  a bi-metallic 
standard  was  given  up  and  the  relative  value  of  silver  fell  still 

15  “Travels  of  Fa-Hien,”  ch.  XII. 

16  “Sung-shu,”  ch.  97. 

17  See  also  Cunningham,  “Coins  of  the  Kushans.” 
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Fig.  43.  Basileus  Basileon  Kanishka  Salene  (moon-god  Sin).  121.8  gr. 

Fig.  44.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Athro  (?).  122.8  gr. 

Fig.  4.5.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Ardokhsho.  122.8  gr. 

Fig.  46.  Shaonano  .Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Arooaspo  (?).  120.2  gr. 

Fig.  47.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Boddo  ( = Buddha).  109.2  gr. 

Punjab  trade,  is  struck  on  basis  of  1 to  13 J.) 

Fig.  48.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Mao.  121.9  gr. 

Fig.  49.  Nanasho  Miiro  (Nana  Mithras).  122.3  gr. 

Fig.  50. . Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Oesho  ( = Siva).  122.2  gr. 

Fig.  51.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Orlagno  (?).  121.3  gr. 

Fig.  52.  Shaonano  Shao  Kanishka  Kushan  Pharro.  122.8  gr. 
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farther.  The  Kushan  coinage  is  based  exactly  on  that  ratio  of 
1-12,  the  standard  gold  coins  averaging  123  grains  in  weight,  and 
the  silver  coins  of  the  same  empire  being  1480  grains. 

Another  important  thing  about  the  Kushan  coinage  is  that, 
although  issued  by  Turkish  monarchs  professing  an  Indian  faith, 
its  inscriptions  are  uniformly  in  Greek  letters.  This  means  only 
one  thing:  that  as  under  the  successors  of  Alexander,  so  at  the 
Christian  era  Greek  was  still  the  traders’  language,  like  French  in 
the  modem  Levant,  understood  by  all  discordant  races  as  the 
second  tongue,  the  Lingua-Franca,  in  which  everyone  could  make 
himself  understood. 

In  the  second  Kushan  dynasty  we  note  bi-lingual  coins,  cor- 
rupt Greek  on  one  side  and  Prakrit  on  the  other,  but  the  coins 
of  Kanishka  are  truly  cosmopolitan  in  that  they  use  a single 
language  spoken  by  only  a small  minority,  a limited  trading 
class,  and  were  used  not  for  domestic  trade,  that  being  supplied 
by  the  silver  coinage,  but  for  the  foreign  trade,  and  that  means 
the  silk  trade. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  this  coinage  is  further  shown 
by  the  great  array  of  different  deities  appearing  on  the  coins; 
not  only  do  we  find  “Boddo,”  that  is  Buddha,  but  we  have 
“Salene,”  a corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Greek  goddess  and 
applied  to  a male  deity,  evidently  the  Chaldean  Moon-God  Sin. 
The  Elamitic  goddess  “Nanaia,”  the  Parthian  “Ardoksho,”  and 
a host  of  others.  Perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  all,  however, 
is  the  lettering  of  these  coins.  While  Greek,  it  is  ungrammatical 
and  the  letters  themselves  are  not  standard  Greek,  but  recall  the 
antique  Dorian  forms  of  six  centuries  before.  In  this  Kushan 
coinage  of  the  Christian  era,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  Greek  captives  transported  eastward  in  the  days  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius.  It  is  as  if  some  primitive  Scotchman  buried  in  some 
remote  land  should  hand  down  through  a line  of  descendants  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  who  in  a later  age 
should  carry  it  into  the  coinage  of  a half  savage  mler  under  whom 
they  might  happen  to  live.  So  in  this  Kushan  coinage  we  find 
the  old  Doric  character  “San”  or  “Sh”  (P)  which  does  not  appear 
in  any  of  the  coinage  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  or  in  the 
later  bi-lingual  coins,  and  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  coins 
of  the  Arab  state  of  Maisan  on  the  Persian  Gulf  which  display 
the  same  archaic  lettering.  Leaving  aside  the  Parthian  Empire, 
dealing  direct  with  rebellious  Arab  subjects  of  Parthia,  taking 
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from  them  the  Arabian  gold  bullion  shipped  at  the  cost  of  Rome 
in  settlement  of  its  eastern  exchanges,  stamping  that  bullion  with 
Greek  characters  engraved  by  some  ignorant  mongrel  Graeco- 
Arab  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  these  Turkish  Kushans  and  their 
international  coinage  at  the  dawn  of  their  emergence  from  the 
wilds  of  Central  Asia,  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
in  history  of  the  cosmopolitan  nature  of  large  commerce  and  of 
the  vast  power  built  up  by  brief  control  of  an  important  trade 
route. 

These  Kushan  coins  bearing  the  heads  of  Kanishka  and  his 
immediate  successors,  mark  the  progress  of  the  transcontinental 
silk  trade  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  In  later  centuries  the 
silk  route  was  menaced  at  many  points.  By  destroying  the 
Nabataean  kingdom  and  sacking  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euphrates, 
the  Romans  ruined  the  merchants  that  had  handled  the  trade  in 
that  quarter.  The  Persians  gained  from  it  sufficient  strength 
to  overthrow  their  Parthian  over-lords  and  to  battle  direct  with 
Rome  for  the  control  of  the  trade.  A fresh  incursion  of  Central 
Asian  savages,  who  eventually  reached  Europe  as  the  Huns,  over- 
threw the  Kushan  state  in  Central  Asia  and  confined  its  power  to 
India  proper.  And  China  itself,  losing  the  profits  of  its  western 
trade,  fell  asunder.  It  remained  for  a later  age  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean lands  finally  to  secure  eggs  of  the  silkworm  and  establish 
their  own  silk  industry,  and  for  the  Arabs,  unsuccessful  as  against 
Rome  and  Parthia,  to  rise  under  the  inspiration  of  Mohammed, 
and  again  for  centuries  to  establish  order  along  the  Central  Asian 
trade  route  and  to  make  of  Persia  itself  a veritable  “garden  of 
roses,”  prospering  until  destroyed  by  the  worst  of  all  the  savage 
hordes  out  of  the  desert,  the  terrible  Mongols  of  the  middle  ages. 


MONUMENTAL  BRASSES. 

By  John  Thomson,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

( Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society , November  iy,  1913.) 

It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  has  always  been  the  desire 
of  the  human  race  that  after  death  their  memory  should  be  per- 
petuated by  memorials,  and  that  it  was  this  desire  which  led  to 
the  building  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

In  a much  less  monumental  form  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  dead  in  many  places,  particularly 
in  England  and  Belgium,  by  monumental  effigies,  among  which 
may  be  most  prominently  mentioned  “Brasses.” 

Brasses  have  several  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated 
as  being: 

1.  They  take  up  little  room  as  compared  with  sculptured 
Tombs  like  Peter  Vischer’s  Tomb  of  St.  Sebaldus  with  its  life-size 
figures  of  Apostles  and  ornaments,  which  occupied  the  artist  and 
his  five  sons  thirteen  years  to  execute. 

2.  Copies  can  be  taken  with  perfect  accuracy  by  means  of 
rubbing  on  white  lining  paper  with  a cobbler’s  heel-ball.  This 
alone  forms  a great  contrast  to  the  photographs  and  engravings 
of  Tombs  like  that  just  spoken  of. 

Whether  or  not  the  original  manufacturers  of  Brasses  formed 
a Guild,  has  not  been  decided  finally  and  a widely  interesting  field 
for  investigation  remains  still  to  be  followed  up. 

Skilled  executants  in  this  art  are  found  in  various  localities, 
and  ( e . g.)  it  is  mentioned  that  in  1370  three  civilians,  otherwise 
unknown  to  fame,  in  three  villages  close  to  Norwich,  had  Brasses 
made  to  their  memory  and  those  who  have  examined  them  closely 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Brasses  were  made  by  the  same  work- 
men. Here  arises  the  question  were  they  members  of  a Confra- 
ternity or  Guild  or  simply  three  artists  happening  to  live  near  to 
one  another. 

The  persons  who  principally  are  commemorated  on  Brasses 

are: 

Priests  or  Bishops. 

Knights. 

Civilians. 

Ladies. 
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It  is  estimated  that  ten  thousand  Brasses  were  put  down  in 
England,  of  which  at  least  six  thousand  have  been  destroyed  or 
stolen.  Many  were  broken  up  by  religious  Iconoclasts,  and  many 
others  were  stolen  for  the  value  of  the  metal. 

At  various  times  Christians  have  followed  very  bad  pre- 
Christian  examples.  In  the  valuable  Journal  Archceologia, 
accounts  are  given  of  some  who  have  followed  the  misdemeanors 
of  Egyptians.  It  is  known  that  on  Egyptian  mummy  cases, 
instances  have  been  found  where  the  name  of  one  person  has  been 
erased  to  make  room  for  that  of  another,  and  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  complaint  was  made  of  this  in  the  ‘ ‘ Crede  of 
Piers  Ploughman”  where  he  says  of  the  monks,  that 

“ In  beldyng  of  tombs 
Thei  traveileth  grete, 

To  chargen  her  chirche  flore, 

And  chaungen  it  ofte.” 

These  changed  Brasses  have  been  styled  “Palimpsests.” 
Sometimes  the  Brass  has  been  turned  upside  down  and  a new 
engraving  made  on  the  reverse,  or  other  times  the  new  engraving 
is  found  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  side  and  over  the  original 
one.  Instances  are  known  where  portions  of  an  old  Brass  have 
been  adopted  untouched,  excepting  that  a new  inscription  or  figure 
has  been  added.  In  some  cases  the  figure  of  a lady  is  on  the 
reverse  of  that  of  an  Abbot ; and  in  others  a priest  holding  a chalice 
appears  on  the  reverse  of  a figure  in  armor.  One  very  “hard 
case”  is  quoted  where  the  tomb  of  a knight  and  his  two  wives 
was  appropriated  by  one  of  his  descendants  as  a monument  to 
himself,  his  wife  and  his  mother. 

Of  course,  a vast  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  monu- 
mental Brasses  in  Flemish  and  other  countries  as  well  as  of  those 
in  England,  but  the  bulk  of  the  literature  consists  of  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  armor  and  the  dresses,  and  details  of  a most 
informative  character,  but  difficult  to  epitomize  for  a general 
address.  Still  let  us  not  forget  that  on  the  Brass  dated  1277,  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  D’Abernon,  he  is  depicted  in  complete 
mail,  with  the  exception  of  the  knee-pieces  which  are  of  prepared 
leather.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  Brass  of  his 
eldest  son  (1327). 

It  is  from  memorials  like  this  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
information  we  have  as  to  the  armor  and  weapons  of  these  early 
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knights  has  been  studied  and  explained  to  students  of  the  present 
da}',  and,  but  for  these  Brasses  and  similar  memorials,  we  should 
lack  an  immense  amount  of  information  now  possessed,  in  regard 
to  the  variety  of  costume  worn  in  past  times,  as  to  which,  by  the 
way,  I consider  the  following  observation  by  Mr.  Mills  Stephenson 
particularly  interesting : 

“ The  figures  of  the  ladies  furnish  us  with  a variety  of  costume, 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  their  costume  coincided  with  that 
of  the  men.  As  the  shoulder  pieces  of  the  warrior  increased  in 
height  and  size,  so  the  sleeves  of  the  ladies  increased,  and  as  the 
armour  gradually  became  more  cumbersome  and  unwieldy,  so  the 
ladies’  dresses  became  more  starched  and  stiff;  again,  at  the  time 
when  the  civilian’s  tunic  had  large  balloon  sleeves  so  had  the 
ladies’s  dresses,  and  so  on  through  the  series.” 

A number  of  small  effigies  with  long  hair  have  been  attributed 
usually  to  maiden  ladies,  and  of  four  examples  we  have,  of  the 
probable  dates  of  1450,  1470,  1508  and  1520,  three  have  lost  their 
inscriptions,  but  in  the  inscription  of  1508  it  is  announced  that 
they  “dyed  virgins,”  spelling  dyed  with  a “y”  and  reminding  us 
that  spelling  does  indeed  make  a wonderful  difference — some- 
times. 

The  effigies  of  children  are  instructive.  There  are  two  little 
effigies  of  Peter  and  Richard,  sons  of  Nicholas  and  Elizabeth  Best. 
Peter,  who  died  in  1585,  wears  a long  gown,  fastened  around  the 
waist  by  a narrow  girdle,  to  which  his  inscription  is  attached.  The 
effigy  of  Richard,  who  died  in  1587,  shows  a child  swathed  in  its 
chrysom,  and  an  infant  was  termed  a chrysom  until  it  was  a 
month  old.  If  it  died  before  it  reached  that  age,  its  chrysom 
served  as  its  shroud. 

At  a village  in  Oxted  is  the  effigy  of  a child  aged  five,  “who 
about  a quarter  of  an  houre  before  his  dep’ture  did  of  himselfe 
wthout  any  instruction  speake  thos  wordes:  And  leade  us  not 
into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  all  evill,  beinge  the  last  wordes 
he  spoke.” 

Other  instances  of  these  precociously  religious  children  are 
to  be  found,  as  for  instance  in  the  church  at  Headcorn,  Kent, 
where  it  is  recorded  that  John  Byrd,  aged  six  years,  “in  the  time 
of  his  sicknesse  delivered  many  godly  exortations  to  his  parents, 
takinge  his  leave  of  them  with  such  unexpected  expressions  as  are 
not  common  in  so  young  a childe.”  (See  illustration,  Belcher’s 
“Kentish  Brasses,”  Vol.  II,  page  69,  plate  217.) 
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The  general  repute  of  lawyers  in  plays,  novels  and  Joe  Miller- 
isms  is  not  good,  and  curiously  enough  (taking  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  for  instance),  Brasses  of  19  Ecclesiastics,  32  military 
persons,  52  civilians  and  a very  large  number  of  ladies  are  pre- 
served, but  we  find  included  only  one  small  figure  of  a legal  person- 
age, one  John  Nudegate,  sergeant-at-law  in  1528,  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  that  profession. 

One  Brass  of  a knight  and  lady  of  the  Compton  family  is 
worthy  of  mention  on  account  of  its  elaborate  character.  (See 
illustration  in  “ On  a Brass  in  the  Possession  of  the  Surrey  Archaeo- 
logical Society,”  by  J.  G.  Waller,  a pamphlet  bound  in  “English 
Monumental  Brasses”  in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.)  It  is 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  the  Church  of  Netley  Abbey 
(the  beautiful  ruins  of  which  are  worth  a day’s  visit),  now  pre- 
served by  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  The  heraldic  char- 
acter of  the  background  exhibits  a remarkable  beacon  constructed 
of  timber,  cross  pieces  of  which  make  a stand  upon  which  a pole 
uprises  supporting  a cresset  of  fire.  To  this  a ladder  is  attached  to 
ascend,  in  order  that  the  fire  may  be  attended  to.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  delineates  a form  in  common  use  at  that  time 
for  signalling.  There  are  four  of  these  cressets,  two  between  the 
figures,  and  two  behind  the  lady’s  figure.  Wound  about  the  pole 
is  a scroll  with  the  motto,  “So  have  I cause.”  This  appears  on 
several  parts  of  the  plate,  which  is  19  inches  high  by  19  inches 
wide,  and  identifies  it  with  the  Compton  family. 

I proceed  to  describe  a few  important  Brasses: 

1.  A.  D.  1289.  Sir  Rodger  de  Trumpington.  (See  illustra- 
tion in  Bout  ell’s  “Monumental  Brasses,”  p.  30;  and  illustration 
in  “Monumental  Brasses,”  published  by  the  Cambridge  Camden 
Society,  p.  65.)  I believe  there  are  only  5 Brasses  in  which  the 
figures  are  in  the  cross-legged  attitude.  It  is  known  that  Sir 
Rodger  went  to  the  Holy  Land.  The  helmet  on  which  he  is  reclin- 
ing is  the  kind  used  at  tournaments.  It  is  large  and  conical, 
secured  by  a chain  to  the  narrow  cord  at  the  waist.  It  was  so 
fastened  that  he  could  quickly  recover  it  if  he  lost  it  in  the  fight. 
Those  who  study  these  Brasses  and  rubbings  closely  will  be  inter- 
ested in  noticing  that  the  shield  looks  incomplete.  The  metal 
was  prepared  probably  for  receiving  a blue  enamel,  but  the  Brass 
was  apparently  never  entirely  finished.  The  dog  at  the  feet  is 
rather  exceptional.  It  is  almost  an  unbroken  rule  that  warriors 
have  lions  or  other  wild  animals  to  denote  courage  and  strength, 
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while  dogs  are  usually  the  sole  property  of  ladies,  as  denoting 
fidelity  and  constancy.  The  animal  has  grasped  his  master’s 
sword  between  his  teeth. 

2.  Lady  Jone  de  Kobeham.  (See  illustration  in  Gough’s 
“Sepulchral  Monuments,”  Vol.  I,  p.  106,  and  in  Boutell’s  “Monu- 
mental Brasses,”  p.  82.) 

There  is  only  one  known  earlier  Brass  to  a lady,  namely  a 
Brass  to  Lady  Camoys  in  1310.  (See  illustration  in  Boutell’s 
“Monumental  Brasses,”  p.  81.)  This  Brass  was  made  about 
A.  D.  1320.  The  lady  was  the  first  wife  of  Sir  John  de  Cobham, 
who  died  1320,  and  the  dress  is  the  interesting  part  of  this  Brass. 
The  tight  gown,  or  kirtle,  beneath  the  tunic,  shows  only  at  the  full 
sleeves,  which  are  closely  buttoned  at  the  wrists.  The  adjustment 
of  the  dress  gives,  as  was  the  custom  of  that  date,  a triangular 
shape  to  the  face.  All  around  the  Brass  will  be  noticed  a Norman 
French  inscription,  each  letter  being  a separate  piece  of  brass. 
The  letters  are  in  the  usual  uncial  or  capital  letter  form.  The 
inscription  reads,  in  English,  “Lady  Joan  Cobham  lies  here  God 
on  her  soul  have  mercy.  Whosoever  will  pray  for  her  soul  shall 
have  40  days  of  pardon.”  Whilst  this  is  a very  unusual  form  of 
inscription,  it  is  not  unique.  One  Brass  exists  having  a promise 
of  20  days  pardon;  another  100  days,  and  another  100  years  and 
60  days. 

3.  This  is  in  memory  of  Sir  John  de  Northwode,  and  his  wife, 
Lady  Joan  or  Joanna,  sister  of  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere.  (See 
illustrations  in  Boutell’s  “Monumental  Brasses,”  pp.  42,  44,  and 
illustration  in  “Monumental  Brasses,”  published  by  Cambridge 
Camden  Society,  p.  205.)  This  is  a foreign  Brass,  but  it  is  now  in 
the  Minster  at  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Kent.  This  Brass  had  been 
tinkered  with  more  than  once.  The  lower  part  is  of  a more  modem 
date,  and  the  brass  of  this  lower  part  is  of  a different  metal  from 
the  brass  of  the  figure.  It  is  supposed  that  the  modem  part  is 
more  than  170  years  later.  One  curious  thing  about  this  Brass 
is  that  the  legs  appear  crossed  though  they  were  not  so  originally. 
It  is  argued  that  at  some  period  a piece  of  six  inches  at  least  must 
have  been  taken  from  the  center  of  the  figure,  and  the  lower  portion 
moved  up  to  make  the  length  correspond  with  that  of  the  lady,  and 
in  several  authorities,  all  published  before  1850,  this  Brass  is  so 
described.  When  this  piece  was  replaced  is  not  known,  but  the 
restoration  enables  us  to  see  the  very  handsome  decoration  of  the 
Brass.  Sir  John’s  spurs  are  shown  one  on  either  side  of  his 
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crossed  legs,  over  the  neck  and  back  of  the  animal  on  which  his 
feet  rest. 

The  costume  of  the  lady  is  often  quoted  as  being  a very  curious 
example  of  the  period.  It  is  a loose,  flowing  mantle,  wrapped 
about  the  entire  person,  and  gathered  up  under  the  right  arm.  It 
is  sleeveless,  and  the  arms  appear  through  curious  cuts.  The  hair 
is  plaited  on  either  side  of  the  face,  and  the  neck,  chin  and  throat, 
which  are  enveloped  in  a large,  but  certainly  not  attractive  wimple, 
probably  a wimple  collar  belonging  to  the  under-dress  or  kirtle. 
The  wimple  is  still  a common  part  of  conventional  attire,  and  is  a 
very  elaborate  covering  for  the  neck  and  chin. 

The  date  of  the  Brass  is  determined  partly  by  the  fact  that  this 
Knight  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  a baron  of  the  realm  in 
the  6th  year  of  Edward  II  (1313),  he  having  been  knighted  at  the 
siege  of  Caerlaverock  by  Edward  I.  His  wife  has  a dog  at  her  feet. 

In  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  it  is  stated  that  this 
double  Brass  has  been  identified  with  Northwode’s  father  or  with 
his  son  John  and  their  wives. 

These  Brasses  are  engraved  in  Strothard’s  “Sepulchral 
Effigies  ” and  in  Archceologia  Cantiana  (Kent  Archaeological  Society), 
Vol.  IX,  pp.  148-62,  where  a description  of  the  Brasses  is  given. 

4.  About  A.  D.  1360.  Abbot,  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  or  Dela- 
mere.  (See  illustration  in  “Boutell’s  Monumental  Brasses,”  p. 
11,  and  illustration  in  “English  Monumental  Brasses”  in  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.)  This  is  a very  fine  Brass  of  Flemish 
workmanship,  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  Abbots  of  the  great 
Abbey  of  St.  Albans.  The  size  is  9 feet  4 inches  by  4 feet  4 inches, 
and  it  is  a piece  of  very  elaborate  engraving.  It  was  laid  on  the 
top  of  a marble  tomb.  The  canopy  is  composed  of  many  niches. 
There  are  twelve  figures  of  saints  in  as  many  niches.  At  the  top 
of  this  Brass  is  a figure  of  the  Deity,  holding  a figure  representing 
the  soul  of  a person  deceased;  on  either  side  are  angels  with 
censers  and  musical  instruments.  The  staff  in  the  hand  of  the 
Abbot  is  a pastoral  staff,  with  the  Agnus  Dei  in  its  head.  The 
hands  are  enveloped  in  gloves,  and  the  rich  embroidery  with  lions, 
faces,  griffins,  human  heads  and  foliage,  is  very  elaborate.  For- 
tunately, the  brass  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  The  inscrip- 
tion at  the  top  reads,  “Iiere  lies  Master  Thomas,  formerly  Abbot 
of  this  Monastery — ” followed  by  a long  blank.  The  Brass, 
according  to  the  records  of  the  monastery,  was  put  down  in  1360, 
during  the  life  of  the  Abbot.  He  died  in  1396,  but  apparently  his 
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successors  failed  to  fill  out  the  inscription.  In  D N B,  XXXVI, 
130,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Brass  had  been  removed  for  safety  to 
the  Chantry  of  Abbot  William  Wallingford  close  by.  He  is  there 
described  as  the  greatest  of  the  Abbots  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  a not 
unworthy  type  of  the  mediaeval  monastic  prelate. 

5.  A.  D.  1364.  Robert  Braunche  and  Wives.  (See  illustra- 
tion in  Boutell’s  “Monumental  Brasses,”  p.  17,  and  illustration  in 
“Monumental  Brasses  in  Norfolk,”  by  E.  M.  Beloe,  Jr.,  plate  14.) 

This  is  one  of  my  favorite  Brasses.  It  is  of  Flemish  work- 
manship and  is,  or  was  at  all  events,  on  the  floor  of  the  Chancel  of 
St.  Margaret’s  Church,  Lynn,  Norfolk.  Part  of  the  inscription 
is  lost.  The  figures  occupy  three  separate  arches,  constructed 
under  the  main  canopy.  The  man  has  sleeves  with  embroidered 
cuffs,  closed  with  a long  row  of  small  buttons.  The  sleeves  of  the 
under-vests  of  the  women  are  very  richly  embroidered.  Here, 
again,  the  tunic  is  gathered  up  under  one  arm,  showing  the  superb 
embroidery  of  the  under  dress.  At  the  feet  of  the  man  is  a curious 
composition,  showing  the  figure  of  an  eagle  preying  on  some  human 
being.  The  dogs  at  the  feet  of  the  ladies  are  of  different  breeds, 
one  very  woolly,  and  the  other  sleek.  Over  each  figure  are  five 
niches ; in  the  center  one  of  each  is  a figure  of  the  Deity  holding  the 
soul  of  a deceased,  on  either  side  an  angel  with  a censer,  with  two 
angels  on  the  outside  playing  on  musical  instruments.  That  which 
interested  me  most  in  this  Brass  (which  I saw  many  times  when  a 
lad),  is  the  peacock  feast  represented  beneath  the  man  and  his 
wives.  “This  unique  delineation  of  early  English  civic  hospitality 
commemorates  the  entertainment  given  by  Robert  Braunche  when 
Mayor  of  Lynn  to  Edward  III,  who  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table 
wearing  his  crown.  The  entrance  of  the  peacocks,  served  by 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  beauty,  is  greeted  by  music.  There  are 
three  ladies  and  nine  gentlemen.  One  man,  about  to  receive  a 
peacock  from  the  lady  on  the  right,  is  eagerly  reaching  for  it,  and 
in  his  haste  has  thrown  his  leg  across  the  table.” 

6.  This  is  a Brass  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Wyvil  (1375), 
Bishop  of  vSalisbury.  It  is  commented  on  as  being,  like  the  one 
last  described,  one  of  the  few  Brasses  in  which  is  commemorated 
a particular  event  in  the  history  of  the  person  represented.  The 
description  I have  of  it  states  that  the  Castle  of  Sherborne  and  the 
forest  or  Chase  de  la  Bere,  had  been  lost  to  the  See  of  Salisbury 
for  over  200  years  and  were  then  in  the  possession  of  an  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  Bishop  Wyvil  determined  to  regain  them,  and  a 
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personal  combat  by  proxy  was  arranged.  The  Bishop  is  here 
represented  as  giving  his  benediction  to  his  champion,  about  to 
depart  from  the  Castle  to  meet  the  champion  of  the  Earl.  Owing 
to  some  compromise  at  the  last  moment;  the  combat  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  Brass  was  executed  to  commemorate  the  success  of 
the  Bishop  in  the  suit.  It  is  argued  that  the  fact  that  the  chase, 
or  forest,  was  included  in  the  dispute  is  shown  by  a number  of 
rabbits  at  the  foot  of  the  design  running  in  and  out  of  their  holes. 
Architects  would  probably  find  great  fault  with  the  perspective 
and  proportion  of  the  building.  “The  Castle”  (we  are  told)  “is 
meant  to  represent  a series  of  walls  and  buildings,  one  beyond 
another.”  As  both  the  champion  and  the  Bishop  are  on  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  proportions  of  the  Bishop  should  be  in  keeping 
with  his  relative  distance  from  the  spectator.  The  Bishop  carries 
his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  and  the  champion  is  in  close  cut 
coat  with  breeches  and  hose  of  one  piece.  He  carries  a shield  and 
a battle-axe.  The  inscription  has  been  much  mutilated,  but  refers 
mainly  to  the  subject  of  the  design. 

7.  Sir  William  de  Bryene  (1395). 

This  Brass  is  also  in  Kent,  at  the  town  of  Seal.  It  is  a large 
figure  with  a bascinet,  and  covered  by  a joupon  or  short  petticoat, 
the  mail  underneath  showing  at  the  joints  of  the  arms.  The  arms 
are  covered  with  plates,  the  legs  with  jambs  or  leg  armor.  An 
interesting  piece  of  the  dress  of  the  day  is  shown  in  the  overlapping 
plates  worn  on  the  feet.  The  head  rests  on  a helmet  having  as  its 
crest  a chapeau  or  hat,  surmounted  with  a bugle-horn. 

8.  This  represents  Sir  Nicholas  Hawberke,  A.  D.  1407. 
(See  illustration  in  Boutell’s  “Monumental  Brasses,”  p.  178.) 
A small  figure  on  a pedestal  is  at  the  side  with  the  inscription, 
“Here  lies  John,  his  son.”  This  is  worth  exhibiting  because 
figures  of  children,  as  here  shown,  are  unusual.  Overhead  is  a fine 
canopy,  supporting  three  pedestals  with  figures  under  smaller 
canopies.  In  the  center  is  a figure  of  the  Deity  holding  a Crucifix, 
on  the  left  St.  Mary  and  the  Child,  and  on  the  right  St.  George 
spearing  the  dragon.  The  inscription  reads,  “Here  lies  Sir 
Nicholas  Hawberke,  formerly  husband  of  Lady  Joan  de  Cobham, 
etc.,  who  died  1407,”  whose  Brass  is  No.  2 above. 

9.  This  is  a Brass  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Tiptoft  Joyce, 
executed  in  1446,  and  preserved  at  Enfield,  Middlesex.  (See 
“Notes  on  Monumental  Brasses  of  Middlesex,”  by  Mill  Stephen- 
son, p.  228,  a pamphlet  bound  in  “English  Monumental  Brasses” 
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in  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.)  It  is  valued  as  showing 
an  expensive  and  characteristic  example  of  the  costume  of  the 
period.  The  mantle  is  fastened  by  a heavily  jeweled  and  tasseled 
cordon.  The  headdress  is  surmounted  by  a large  coronet,  the  hair 
being  completely  covered.  The  necklace  supports  a pendent 
jewel.  Her  husband  and  her  son,  John,  Earl  of  Worcester,  were 
ardent  Lancastrians,  and  held  high  offices  under  the  Kings  Henry 
IV,  V and  VI.  It  has  a triple  canopy,  well  worthy  of  notice.  The 
marginal  inscription  is  not  usual.  The  spaces  between  the  words 
are  filled  with  curious  devices  of  animals,  foliage  and  stars. 

10.  A.  D.  1446.  Richard  Norfelde.  About  the  period  of  this 
Brass  it  was  not  uncommon  to  depict  the  deceased  either  as  skele- 
tons or  in  an  emaciated  condition.  It  is  preserved  at  the  Church 
in  Margate,  Kent. 

11.  About  A.  D.  1489  and  1582. 

This  is  an  illustration  of  what  was  mentioned  before,  a Palimp- 
sest Brass.  In  this  case  the  brass  used  for  the  inscription  is  evi- 
dently a portion  of  a larger  composition,  and  is  a piece  of  Conti- 
nental workmanship.  These  Palimpsests  may  have  been  engraved 
on  either  spoiled  or  stolen  plates,  and  were  acquired  by  English 
engravers  as  cheap  or  second-hand  stock.  The  later  inscription  is 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  earlier  work.  It  will  be  noticed  the 
two  figures  represent  persons  on  stilts,  and  the  plate  is  spoken  of 
locally,  as  ‘ ‘ Adam  and  Eve  on  stilts. ’ ’ In  a Belgian  Brass,  executed 
in  1489,  the  margin  carries  the  inscription,  in  the  spaces  left  by  the 
curves  of  which  are  sixteen  illustrations  of  the  life  of  man  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Of  these  sixteen,  the  third  shows  two 
children  throwing  their  caps  to  catch  butterflies,  similar  to  the 
lower  figure  in  this  brass,  and  the  fifth  shows  two  lads  walking  on 
stilts,  similar  to  the  figures  here  shown.  How  far  it  is  accurate  to 
say  that  this  is  a part  of  the  Ypres  example,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. 

Referring  to  the  Palimpsest,  or  re-used  Brasses,  I want  to 
mention  one  at  Cheam.  The  obverse  represents  Thomas  Fromond, 
his  wife,  ten  children,  the  Holy  Trinity,  a shield  and  inscription. 
The  reverse  shows  it  to  be  entirely  made  up  of  fragments  of  earlier 
brasses.  On  the  reverse  of  the  male  figure  is  the  lower  portion  of 
a lady  kneeling  at  a desk;  on  the  reverse  of  the  female  effigy  is  the 
lower  portion  of  a kneeling  civilian  with  rosary;  on  the  reverse  of 
the  sons  is  a portion  of  a canopy  with  the  upper  part  of  the  figure 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  the  reverse  of  the  daughters,  a few 
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engraved  lines  only ; on  the  reverse  of  the  Trinity,  a heart  supported 
by  two  hands  and  inscribed,  “Ihc  est  Amor  me,”  over  the  heart 
a scroll,  “Libera  me  dne  de  morte,” — in  the  angles,  “Ihu  mcy;” 
on  the  reverse  of  the  inscription  is  an  effigy  in  a shroud;  all  these 
date  c.  1500;  on  the  reverse  of  the  shield  is  another  charged  with 
the  arms  of  the  See  of  Lincoln,  dating  c.  1420.  This  interesting 
example  is  hung  in  a wooden  frame  so  that  both  sides  may  be  seen. 

12.  A.  D.  1498.  This  is  a Brass  in  memory  of  Abbot  John 
Estney.  (See  illustration  in  “Monumental  Brasses  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,”  by  E.  M.  Beloe,  plate  6.)  He  was  one  of  the  Abbots 
of  Westminster,  and  in  addition  to  the  pastoral  staff  it  is  encircled 
with  a scarf  called  the  vexillum,  or  a banner.  On  the  middle 
finger  will  be  noticed  the  episcopal  ring,  and  he  wears  a mitre  and 
chasuble.  The  motto  is,  “I  will  rejoice  in  Jesus  my  God.”  The 
body  was  twice  displaced,  first  in  1706  when  it  was  seen,  and  again 
in  1778,  when  the  beautiful  tomb,  on  which  was  this  Brass,  and  the 
screen  over  it  were  demolished  to  make  room  for  a very  common- 
place tomb,  the  monument  to  General  Wolfe.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  mention  that  Estney  was  Abbot  of  Westminster  in  1483, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  widow  of  Edward  IV,  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  the  Sanctuary  of  Westminster  with  her  children,  and 
was  there  received  by  Estney  and  sheltered  from  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  soon  afterwards  became  King  Richard  III. 

13.  A.  D.  1538.  A Brass  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  or  Bullen,  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  is  preserved  at  Hever, 
in  Kent.  (See  illustration  in  “The  Brasses  of  England,”  by 
Herbert  W.  Macklin,  p.  155.)  Apparently  there  are  only  four 
examples  remaining  of  brasses  of  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  Two  wear  the  garter  only  and  one  the  garter  and  the 
mantle,  but  this  one  shows  the  full  insignia  of  the  Order.  He  was 
the  father  of  Queen  Anne,  and  is  in  plate  armor  at  all  points  visible 
under  the  large  cloak.  Under  his  head  is  the  large  tilting  helmet 
with  the  crest  of  the  falcon  flying.  He  wears  the  jeweled  coronet 
and  the  full  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  as  follows: — over 
the  surcoat  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees,  is  the  mantle  of  the 
Order  falling  to  the  heels  and  fastened  in  front  by  a tasseled  cord. 
On  the  left  breast  is  the  star  of  the  Order,  consisting  of  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  in  a shield,  without  the  rays,  surrounded  by  the 
blue  garter,  inscribed  “Honi  soyt  qui  mal  y pense.”  The  garter 
is  also  buckled  under  the  left  knee,  with  the  same  inscription. 
Over  his  right  shoulder  is  thrown  the  hood  of  the  Order,  and 
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around  his  neck  the  collar  of  garters,  each  with  the  inscription 
surrounding  a red  rose.  The  feet  are  not  upon  the  usual  lion,  but 
upon  a strange  animal  which  we  may  accept  as  a griffin  or  not,  as 
we  please.  The  Church  of  Hever  adjoins  Hever  Castle,  the  birth- 
place and  home  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

14.  A.  D.  1606.  Jacob  Versilini  and  Wife.  This  example 
gives  excellent  illustrations  of  the  dresses  of  the  time.  The  female 
figure  wears  a very  richly  ornamented  dress,  peaked  at  the  waist, 
a large  Elizabethan  ruff,  and  the  Paris  hede  or  tight  head-dress  or 
small  cap,  better  known  as  the  Mary  Queen  of  Scots’  head-dress. 
The  male  figure  is  neatly  attired  in  knee-breeches,  shoes  and 
stockings,  a long  loose  cloak  over  his  other  dress,  and  a ruff.  The 
inscription  is  interesting,  Versilini  having  been  an  Italian  and  his 
wife  a Hollander.  They  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  for  forty- 
nine  years,  and  died  within  a year  of  each  other.  The  male  and 
female  relatives  and  the  arms  are  shown  in  the  three  smaller 
Brasses  beneath  the  large  one. 

15.  A.  D.  1747  and  1773.  Benjamin  Greenwood  and  Wife. 

This  is  noticeable  as  being  the  latest  Brass  of  which  I have 

any  rubbings.  Men  in  armor  and  women  in  ancient  dresses  are 
much  more  attractive  than  this,  which  shows  a man  in  a wig, 
embroidered  waistcoat,  knee  breeches  and  straight  coat,  with  large 
sleeves  and  buttons  on  the  cuffs,  pointing  with  one  hand  to  a ship 
and  with  the  other  to  a skull. 

The  costume  of  the  woman  is  that  of  the  reign  of  George  II, 
a gown  with  tight  sleeves,  embroidered  skirt,  plaited  neckerchief 
and  a veil  falling  from  the  head  to  the  ground. 


GREEK  VASE  PAINTING. 


By  Professor  William  Nickerson  Bates. 

{Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  December  15,  IQ13.) 

The  subject  of  Greek  Vase  Painting  is  a very  large  one, 
extending  over  a long  period  of  time.  If  we  are  to  be  more  precise, 
we  might  say  that  it  can  be  followed  with  considerable  exactness 
from  about  3200  down  to  the  third  century  B.  C. ; in  other  words, 
for  a period  of  about  3000  years.  But  the  beginning  of  vase  paint- 
ing was  even  earlier  than  3200  B.  C.,  for  in  Crete,  in  strata  lying 
below  what  is  known  as  the  period  of  Early  Minoan  I,  painted 
vases  have  been  found;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
painted  vase  fragments  found  in  Thessaly  are  also  earlier  than  the 
date  which  we  have  taken  as  our  starting  point.  For  the  first 
2000  years  the  study  is  concerned  almost  wholly  with  material 
found  in  Crete.  Then  about  1200  B.  C.  came  the  Mycenaean 
vases,  made  chiefly  at  Mycenae,  but  also  at  other  points  on  the 
mainland  of  Greece,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  type  of  vase  painting  was  followed  in  turn  by  the  geometric 
style  which  continued  down  into  the  eighth  century,  and  in 
certain  places,  such  as  Boeotia,  even  later.  About  the  eighth 
century  other  special  styles  developed,  at  Corinth  for  example, 
and  in  Ionia.  Then  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  came  the 
Attic  vases,  in  which  the  Athenian  potters  surpassed  all  others. 
The  Attic  style  was  then  transferred  to  Magna  Graecia,  that  is  to 
say,  to  Southern  Italy,  where  it  persisted  down  into  the  third 
century.  So  much  as  a general  sketch  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  you  may  ask  why  a student  of  Greek  should  interest 
himself  in  Greek  vases,  and  a word  or  two  of  explanation  at  the 
outset  will,  I hope,  make  that  clear.  Greek  literature  is  the  most 
precious  heritage  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  but 
to  understand  it  thoroughly  one  must  understand  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  people,  and  that  knowledge  must  be  obtained 
largely  from  a study  of  monuments,  and  of  these  monuments  the 
richest  class  is  the  vases.  This  is  specially  true  of  the  Attic 
. vases.  Seventy-five  or  one  hundred  years  ago  collections  of 
Attic  vases  were  made,  and  the  vases  themselves  admired  for 
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their  beauty,  but  for  somewhat  more  than  a generation  it  has  been 
recognized  that  these  vases  are  first-hand  documents  of  the 
highest  value,  simply  waiting  for  the  expert  who  could  read  their 
message.  A knowledge  of  the  vases  is,  therefore,  of  importance 
for  any  one  who  would  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  old  Greek 
life. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject.  There  is  no  class  of  remains  so 
abundant  on  ancient  sites  as  the  fragments  of  vases.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  Clay  when  baked  becomes  very  hard, 
and  it  is  practically  indestructible.  It  does  not  corrode.  It 
does  not  decay.  When  it  once  gets  into  the  ground  it  stays  there 
until  the  spade  of  the  excavator  brings  it  to  light.  Every  vase 
naturally,  in  the  course  of  time,  becomes  broken  and  finds  its  way 
into  the  soil  and  there  it  stays.  This  explains  why  there  is  a great 
abundance  of  potsherds  on  every  ancient  site.  When  the  exca- 
vators began  some  years  ago  their  excavations  in  Crete,  especially 
at  Cnossus,  it  became  apparent  that  the  vases  could  be  easily 
classified  according  to  their  depth  below  the  surface;  and  Sir 
Arthur  Evans  divided  them  into  three  main  classes,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  Early  Minoan,  Middle  Minoan  and  Late 
Minoan. 

These  three  classes  he  again  sub-divided  into  three  classes 
each,  making  in  all  nine  different  classes  or  periods.  In  each  of 
the  three  he  could  trace  the  beginning,  the  rise,  development  and 
decline  of  a certain  particular  type.  I do  not  propose  to  discuss 
in  detail  the  Cretan  vases.  Some  of  them  have  considerable 
beauty  of  their  own,  especially  the  vases  of  the  periods  known  as 
Middle  Minoan  II,  Late  Minoan  II  and  Late  Minoan  III.  In 
Middle  Minoan  II  they  were  often  very  delicate,  the  clay  finely 
worked  and  the  decoration  carefully  put  on  in  white  or  red  paint. 
In  Late  Minoan  II  we  have  the  vases  of  the  so-called  Palace  style, 
which  were  very  ornate  and  often  very  beautiful.  Late  Minoan 
III  belongs  to  the  same  time  and  the  same  class  as  the  Mycenaean 
vases  of  the  mainland. 

But  the  Cretan  vases  are  of  chief  value  to  us  for  chronology. 
It  becomes  evident  at  once  that  with  so  complete  a series,  extend- 
ing over  so  long  a time,  that  by  means  of  them  the  relative 
chronology  of  any  object  can  be  established.  For  example, 
suppose  a small  building  is  uncovered  and  the  vase  fragments 
found  with  it  are  of  the  Middle  Minoan  III  type.  That  fixes  the 
date  of  that  building  in  the  third  Middle  Minoan  period.  Assum- 
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ing  that  the  absolute  chronology  of  that  period  can  be  estab- 
lished, that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  we  know  how  many  years  B.  C. 
Middle  Minoan  III  included,  we  have  a means  of  fixing  an  abso- 
lute date  for  our  building.  The  chief  value,  therefore,  of  the 
vases  and  vase  fragments  found  in  Crete  is  that  they  enable  us  to 
date  other  objects.  I may  say  incidentally  that  the  absolute 
chronology  has  been  determined  with  fair  approximation  to 
certainty,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  objects  found  at  Cnossus  with 
inscriptions  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

The  Mycenaean  vases  call  for  a few  words  next.  About 
1200  B.  C.,  perhaps  a little  earlier,  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae 
in  Argolis  made  vases  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  The  clay 
was  exceptionally  fine,  the  decoration  always  in  good  taste.  These 
vases  were  made  elsewhere  in  Greece,  though  not  so  carefully, 
and  they  also  were  exported.  With  the  help  of  Mycenaean  vase 
fragments  a number  of  important  problems  have  been  solved. 
For  example,  when  Schliemann  excavated  at  Hissarlik  in  the 
Troad,  he  found  that  no  less  than  nine  cities  had  been  built,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy.  He  thought  the 
second  city  from  the  bottom  to  be  Homer’s  Troy;  but  the 
identity  of  that  city  was  doubted  by  many  scholars,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  its  walls  in  places  were  still  more  than  twenty  feet 
high.  The  city  seemed  too  small  for  so  important  a place  as 
the  Troy  of  the  Homeric  poems.  Doerpfeld  discovered  that  the 
sixth  city  was  considerably  larger,  and  that  its  city  walls  were 
still  standing  to  a considerable  height.  He  conjectured,  there- 
fore, that  this  might  be  the  real  Troy  of  Homer;  and  when  he 
came  to  excavate  the  houses  belonging  to  this  sixth  city  he  found 
within  them  fragments  of  imported  Mycenaean  vases,  proving 
that  these  houses  were  contemporary  with  the  great  period  at 
Mycenae.  In  other  words,  he  found  that  the  sixth  city  was 
contemporary  with  the  great  period  when  Agamemnon  lived  at 
Mycenae. 

To  take  another  example.  It  has  been  supposed  generally 
that  the  catalogue  of  the  ships  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad 
was  a late  compilation  added  to  the  poem  long  after  it  had  been 
composed.  About  two  years  ago  two  English  archaeologists 
showed  that  at  every  city  named  in  the  catalogue,  where  excava- 
tions had  been  carried  on,  Mycenaean  remains,  that  is,  vase 
fragments,  had  been  found,  proving  that  as  far  as  archaeology  was 
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concerned,  there  was  no  reason  why  the  catalogue  of  the  ships 
should  not  be  as  early  as  any  other  part  of  the  Iliad. 

I pass  next  to  a brief  survey  of  the  more  important  of  the 
other  styles  of  vase  painting  which  preceded  the  Attic  vases. 
First,  Geometric  vases.  There  are  many  problems  in  connection 
with  this  style  of  vase  painting  which  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
We  do  not  know  how  early  the  Geometric  type  of  vase  painting 
began,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  the  ninth  and 
eighth  centuries  B.  C.  Vases  of  this  type  are  so  called  because 
they  are  completely  covered  usually  with  geometric  patterns  of 
various  sorts;  but  on  some  of  them  there  appear  human  figures 
and  figures  of  horses.  These  vases  are  -far  inferior  in  style  to 
the  Mycenaean  vases  which  preceded  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
very  large,  over  six  feet  high  when  used  as  grave  monuments. 
Sometimes  again  they  are  very  small.  When  the  human  figures 
appear  they  are  very  crudely  drawn.  Men  are  sometimes  repre- 
sented rowing  in  ships.  Again,  we  find  long  funeral  processions; 
but  always  the  figures  are  very  crude  and  unnatural.  This 
type  of  painting  lingered  on  for  some  time,  especially  among  the 
people  of  Boeotia;  but  before  it  was  completely  abandoned,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Corinth  a better  and  finer  style  of  vase  painting 
arose,  namely,  that  known  as  the  Proto-Corinthian.  Vases  of 
this  type  are  usually  small.  They  are  apt  to  be  of  delicate  con- 
struction, and  a favorite  type  of  ornament  is  that  of  a dog  chasing 
a hare,  repeated  over  and  over  again.  This  style  of  ornament 
became  conventionalized,  and  in  some  of  the  later  specimens  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  animals  themselves.  Following  the 
Proto-Corinthian  (which  I may  say  was  given  its  name  largely 
because  it  was  older  than  the  Corinthian),  came  the  Corinthian 
style  of  vases.  Upon  these  we  find  Oriental  motives.  Lions  are 
common,  human  figures  rather  rare.  The  clay  of  these  vases  is 
usually  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  the  painting  of  the  figures  put 
on  in  black  and  red  paint.  As  in  the  Geometric  vases,  the  space 
is  completely  covered  with  patterns,  since  the  Corinthian  vase 
painters  had  the  so-called  horror  vacui,  that  is,  a dislike  to  see  any 
space  vacant;  and  all  the  spaces  which  would  naturally  be  vacant 
were  filled  in  with  rosettes  and  other  ornaments. 

About  the  time  that  the  Corinthian  vases  were  flourishing, 
there  were  several  Ionian  types,  as  they  are  called.  I shall  men- 
tion but  two  of  these,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  the  Chalcidian.  Of 
the  former  we  have  a very  good  specimen  in  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania  Museum.  On  one  side  is  represented  Achilles 
lying  in  ambush  to  waylay  the  boy  Troilus,  who  comes  with  his 
sister  Polyxena  to  draw  water  from  the  spring.  This  was  a 
favorite  subject  with  the  early  Attic  vase  painters,  and  is  used 
over  and  over  again;  but  when  I say  that  it  was  used  repeatedly 
I must  warn  you  that  although  the  same  subjects  were  often  used 
by  different  vase  painters  on  their  vases,  that  no  two  Attic  vases 
are  ever  exactly  alike.  This  holds  true  of  the  many  thousands 
that  have  been  discovered.  On  the  other  side  of  this  vase  is  a 
peculiar  and  somewhat  interesting  scene.  Two  figures  appear, 
holding  in  their  hands  circular  objects.  These  figures,  I believe, 
were  intended  for  discus  throwers,  but  the  scene  is  unique.  The 
decoration  of  the  Tyrrhenian  vases  (and  they  are  almost  all 
amphorae),  consists  of  bands  or  zones  of  figures,  that  is  to  say,  a 
band  will  run  around  the  upper  part  of  the  vase  separated  by  a 
black  line  from  another  band  below  it,  and  perhaps  there  may  be 
even  a third  band  or  zone  below  the  second.  This  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  style.  The  drawing  is  always  archaic  and  rude, 
the  figures  appearing  in  silhouette;  but  occasionally  in  the  best 
specimens  some  other  color  than  black  was  used.  The  Tyrrhenian 
vases  are  still  much  of  a puzzle.  We  do  not  know  where  they  were 
made,  and  although  there  are  over  seventy  of  them  still  preserved 
in  different  museums,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  all  came  from  a 
single  workshop. 

The  Chalcidian  vases  are  chiefly  small  amphorae.  A good 
example,  decorated  with  a lion  attacking  a deer,  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  They  form  an  elegant  class 
of  vases,  and  have  been  called  Chalcidian  because  the  inscriptions 
upon  them  are  written  in  the  Chalcidian  alphabet.  A very 
interesting  example  preserved  in  Wurzburg  is  a large  crater.  This 
represents  the  departure  of  Hector  for  battle.  Red  paint  is  used 
abundantly  upon  some  of  the  figures,  and  the  nude  parts  of  the 
female  figures  are  represented  in  white,  as  on  the  early  Attic 
vases.  Beside  the  figures  on  this  vase  there  are  inscriptions  giving 
their  names,  so  that  we  are  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  subject  which  the 
artist  intended  to  portray.  This  practice  is  not  infrequent  on 
early  vases. 

I come  next  to  the  Attic  vases,  but  before  taking  them  up  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a few  words  about  the  more  common  shapes,  and 
about  their  manufacture.  The  best  known  shape  is  the  amphora. 
These  vases  were  often  large,  nearly  three  feet  high.  They  had 
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two  handles,  and  the  mouth  had  about  the  same  diameter  as  the 
foot.  Sometimes  they  were  covered.  Another  type  was  the 
hydria.  These  vessels  were  not  so  tall,  but  sometimes  larger  in 
diameter.  They  had  a small  neck  and  three  handles.  They  were 
originally  water  jars.  Next  comes  the  crater.  This  was  the 
ancient  mixing  bowl  for  wine.  It  was  wide  mouthed  and  had  two 
handles.  The  next  type  is  the  cylix.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
types  of  Greek  vases.  It  looks  something  like  a large  saucer  upon 
a stem  or  stand.  It  had  two  small  handles,  one  on  either  side. 
It  was  the  ordinary  drinking  cup  of  the  Greeks,  regularly  used  at 
banquets.  Another  type  is  the  lecythus.  This  was  a slender 
vase  with  a very  delicate  neck  and  mouth  and  a single  handle. 
Lecythi  were  used  chiefly  in  burials,  especially  the  famous  white 
lecythi,  of  which  I shall  speak  later.  There  were  many  other 
different  types  of  Greek  vases,  but  these  are  the  common  ones. 

Now,  a word  as  to  the  manufacture  of  vases.  The  potter’s 
wheel  was  invented  in  very  early  times.  We  find  it,  for  example, 
in  use  before  the  end  of  the  Early  Minoan  period  in  Crete,  and  it 
was  employed  in  vases  subsequent  to  that  time  except  in  such 
very  large  ones  as  the  pithoi,  which  took  the  place  of  the  modern 
barrel  or  hogshead.  These  were  made  so  large  that  they  could  be 
more  conveniently  built  up  about  a core.  There  are  still  preserved 
some  representations  of  the  manufacture  of  vases,  of  the  potter 
at  his  wheel,  of  other  potters  kneading  the  clay,  of  the  completed 
vases  in  the  furnace,  of  the  furnace  itself  and  the  vases  being  fired. 
We  have  also  one  rather  interesting  drawing  upon  the  interior  of  a 
cylix,  representing  a painter  employed  in  painting  his  figures  on  a 
vase  of  the  same  shape.  The  work  on  the  Attic  vases  was  that  of 
artisans,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the  Athenians  themselves;  but 
in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.  C.  Attic  art  had  attained  so 
high  a plane  of  excellence  that  the  work  of  these  humble  artisans 
often  had  great  artistic  merit.  This  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  examines  a good  collection  or  satisfactory  drawings  of  good 
vases. 

I take  up  now  the  Attic  black-figured  vases.  The  most 
famous  of  these,  and  the  one  with  which  I shall  begin,  is  the 
Frangois  vase  in  Florence.  This  was  the  work  of  two  men,  of  the 
potter  Ergotimus  and  the  painter  Clitias.  It  bears  their  signatures 
K Ainas  fxeypa\f/ev  ’Epyon/xos  p iroLrjatv . This  is  a very  large  vase, 
and  the  decoration  is  in  zones  as  on  the  Tyrrhenian  amphorae 
and  on  the  large  Corinthian  vases.  On  the  front  side  is  repre- 
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sented  in  the  first  zone  the  Calydonian  boar  hunt.  In  the  same 
zone  behind,  that  is,  on  the  back,  is  a dance  of  Theseus  and  the 
other  youths  upon  their  return  from  Crete.  In  the  second  zone 
we  have  on  the  front  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  and  on  the 
back  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas.  Below  this  is  a 
tongue  pattern  which  runs  around  the  vase.  Then  comes  another 
zone,  a procession  of  the  gods  running  completely  around  the  vase. 
In  the  fourth  zone  we  have  in  front  Achilles  and  Troilus,  and  on 
the  back  the  return  of  Hephaestus  to  Olympus.  Below  this  comes 
a zone  of  animals  running  around  the  vase.  Then  follows  a band 
of  rays.  This  carries  the  decoration  down  to  its  foot.  Upon  the 
foot  we  have  a zone  representing  pigmies  and  cranes  between 
two  bands  in  the  tongue  pattern.  The  handles  of  the  vase  are 
also  ornamented.  It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  artist  has  taken 
great  pains  to  produce  an  elaborate  work.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented in  these  different  zones  can  be  identified  by  inscriptions 
which  are  added  all  over  the  vase.  The  history  of  this  vase  is 
somewhat  interesting.  It  was  found  in  1844  at  Chiusi  and  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  Florence,  but  a few  years  ago  a dis- 
charged employee  entered  the  museum  and  out  of  spite  broke 
it  into  countless  pieces.  It  has,  however,  been  put  together 
with  great  skill  and  now  is  apparently  in  as  good  condition  as 
it  ever  was. 

I pass  to  another  of  the  black  figure  painters,  namely,  Execias. 
Execias  painted  amphorae  especially,  but  he  has  left  us  one  exqui- 
site cylix.  On  the  interior  of  this  vase  Dionysus  is  shown  in  his 
boat  carrying  his  blessings  to  mankind.  The  vine  has  blossomed 
out  from  his  mast,  and  huge  bunches  of  grapes  hang  suspended 
from  it.  Dolphins  leap  joyfully  around  the  boat.  The  work  of 
Execias  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  Many  vases  are  preserved 
which  do  not  bear  his  signature,  but  which  may  be  connected  with 
him  or  his  school  through  the  style.  Such  a vase  is  preserved  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  It  is  somewhat  broken, 
unfortunately,  but  on  one  side  shows  the  death  of  Achilles,  drawn 
with  all  the  minuteness  characteristic  of  his  style. 

The  black-figured  style  of  vase  painting  lasted  well  down 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  perhaps  a little 
later.  But  before  it  came  to  an  end  the  red-figured  style  came 
into  existence.  Instead  of  having  the  figures  in  silhouette  with 
details  incised,  or  put  on  with  red  or  white  paint,  the  painter  left 
the  figures  in  the  natural  color  of  the  clay,  and  filled  in  his  back- 
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ground  with  black,  adding  the  details  of  his  figures  in  black.  This 
style,  known  as  the  red-figured  style,  came  into  existence  perhaps 
as  early  as  640  B.  C.  and  in  time  it  completely  drove  out  the  black- 
figured  style.  Sometimes  a painter  painted  in  both  styles.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Andocides,  some  of  whose  vases  are  preserved 
having  the  decoration  on  one  side  in  the  black-figured  style,  and 
on  the  other  side  in  the  red-figured  style.  There  is  a well-known 
vase  of  this  painter  in  the  Louvre.  It  is  a large  amphora  with 
two  panels,  one  side  showing  Apollo  with  Artemis  and  Leto,  the 
other  side  two  warriors  fighting,  one  encouraged  by  Hermes  and 
the  other  by  Athena.  The  figures  of  Andocides  are  stiff  and 
archaic,  but  they  are  painted  with  much  delicacy.  A painter  who 
resembles  him  in  style,  but  of  whom  only  one  signed  vase  is  known, 
was  Meno.  The  one  vase  of  his  which  is  preserved  is  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  It  bears  on  one  side  three 
figures  representing  Apollo,  Artemis  and  Leto,  not  very  unlike 
the  painting  on  the  vase  of  Andocides  in  the  Louvre  which  I have 
just  mentioned.  On  the  other  side  it  shows  a young  man  leading 
two  horses.  Both  of  these  men  sign  their  vases  with  7rouwt  which 
implies  that  they  were  both  potters  and  painters. 

I pass  next  to  the  painters  who  made  a specialty  of  painting 
cylices;  at  least,  more  cylices  signed  by  them  have  come  down 
than  vases  of  other  types.  First,  Epictetus  and  his  cycle.  Epicte- 
tus seems  to  be  one  of  the  earlier  of  these  painters  of  red-figured 
vases,  and  he  painted,  as  Andocides  and  Meno  did,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  severe  style.  In  this  style  the  drawing  was  often 
inexact,  in  that  the  figure  might  be  shown  with  the  face  in  profile 
and  the  body  in  full  front.  Perspective  was  often  wanting,  but 
nevertheless  in  their  freshness  and  vigor  the  work  of  the  vase 
painters  of  the  severe  style  is  often  more  interesting  than  that  of 
the  more  perfect  style  of  later  times.  A good  example  of  the  work 
of  Epictetus  is  the  so-called  Busiris  vase  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  story  was  a favorite  one  with  the  Greek  vase  painters.  It 
is  as  follows:  There  was  a wicked  king  of  Egypt  named  Busiris, 

who  sacrificed  all  strangers  that  came  to  his  land.  Heracles 

arrived  and  tamely  submitted  to  be  led  to  the  altar.  Then  he 
broke  his  bonds  and  proceeded  to  kill  the  king  and  all  his  followers. 
The  humor  which  might  be  brought  out  in  this  scene  is  apparent. 
In  this  vase  of  Epictetus  we  find  care  and  exactness  in  the 
drawing,  but  the  figures  are  stiff,  as  one  might  perhaps  expect. 
Epictetus  seems  to  have  been  the  best  of  a number  of  painters  who 
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may  be  grouped  about  him,  but  whose  names  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention. 

I pass  next  to  a more  interesting  painter,  Euphronius.  He  is 
better  known  than  most  of  the  painters  of  the  severe  red-figured 
style,  largely  because  fortune  has  preserved  a considerable  number 
of  his  vases  and  some  of  the  best  of  them.  A very  well-known 
cylix  of  Euphronius  is  the  so-called  Geryon  cylix  in  Munich.  It 
represents  on  the  interior  a youth  on  horseback,  and  on  the  under 
side  Heracles  fighting  the  triple-bodied  Geryon  and  the  driving  off 
of  the  cattle  of  Geryon.  There  is  much  vigor  in  the  drawing,  and 
the  figures  are  much  better  grouped  than  in  the  earlier  work  of 
Epictetus,  although  there  are  still  evidences  of  archaism. 

Two  other  vases  I must  mention,  one  the  Eurystheus  vase  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  represents  on  the  under  side  Eurys- 
theus hiding  in  a huge  pithos  while  Heracles  brings  the  Eryman- 
thian  boar  and  pretends  that  he  is  going  to  put  it  into  the  vase 
where  the  king  has  taken  refuge.  This  was  a favorite  subject  with 
Greek  vase  painters.  Another  well-known  vase  of  Euphronius, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  has  come  down  to  modern  times, 
is  the  Theseus  cylix  in  the  Louvre.  The  story  depicted  upon  this 
vase  is  charmingly  told  by  the  poet  Bacchylides  in  one  of  his  odes. 
Minos,  when  conveying  the  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  to 
Crete,  taunted  Theseus  with  not  being  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and 
boasted  of  his  own  descent  from  Zeus.  As  proof  of  his  assertion 
he  calls  upon  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  thunder  rumbles.  Then  he 
throws  a ring  into  the  sea,  and  tells  the  boy  Theseus  that  if  he  is 
really  the  son  of  Poseidon  he  should  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  and  recover  it.  Theseus  at  once  leaps  overboard.  He  is 
escorted  down  to  the  home  of  Poseidon  with  the  help  of  Athena, 
where  Amphitrite  gives  him  a golden  crown,  and  he  returns  to  the 
ship  bearing  the  ring  and  the  gift  of  the  goddess.  On  the  vase  we 
find  the  boy,  beneath  whose  feet  is  a triton  holding  him  up,  in  the 
presence  of  Amphitrite,  who  is  seated.  Athena  presides  at  the 
scene.  Instead  of  a medallion  of  the  ordinary  size  in  the  middle  of 
the  vase,  the  painting  on  this  occasion  covers  almost  the  whole  of 
the  interior  of  the  cup. 

I pass  next  to  Euthymides,  who  was  one  of  the  rivals  of 
Euphronius,  if  we  may  judge  from  one  of  his  vases.  He  was  care- 
ful in  his  execution  and  minute  in  his  drawing,  but  his  work  exhibits 
more  traces  of  the  archaism  of  the  earlier  period  than  we  find  in 
Euphronius.  In  the  vase  just  mentioned  he  adds  an  inscription 
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to  the  effect  that  Euphronius  never  made  the  like.  W e know  much 
less  of  him  than  of  Euphronius  or  of  two  other  painters,  Duris  and 
Brygos.  Duris  is  well  known  because  a very  large  number  of  his 
vases  are  still  extant.  It  is  a characteristic  of  his  style  that  his 
figures  are  usually  tall  and  graceful  and  the  heads  are  inclined  to 
be  rather  small.  A well-known  vase  of  his,  preserved  in  Vienna,  is 
the  one  representing  the  arming  of  youths.  The  young  fellows  are 
putting  on  their  corselets  and  getting  ready  for  the  fray.  On  the 
interior  a standing  warrior  is  bidding  farewell  to  a woman.  Another 
vase,  which  is  not  signed  by  Duris  but  can  be  identified  as  a work 
of  his,  or  at  least  of  his  school,  through  the  style,  is  preserved  in 
Munich  and  represents  the  wrestling  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  It  is 
drawn  with  great  delicacy. 

With  Brygos  we  find  a revel  frequently  represented  on  the 
vases.  Young  fellows  engaged  in  drinking  bouts  were  a favorite 
subject.  It  may  be  imagined  from  this  that  his  paintings  are 
always  full  of  action.  We  often  find  tipsy  young  fellows  perhaps 
dancing  and  playing  the  lyre,  or  sometimes  engaged  in  athletic 
contests.  Sometimes  the  realism  is  carried  too  far.  For  example, 
in  a cylix  at  Wurzburg  we  find  a young  fellow  who  has  had  too  much 
wine  vomiting,  while  his  head  is  supported  by  a flute  girl.  Such 
scenes  were  not  uncommon  on  some  of  the  Greek  vases.  A well- 
known  vase  of  his  is  the  Sack  of  Troy,  now  in  the  Louvre.  We  find 
the  aged  Priam  seated  upon  the  altar  while  Neoptolemus  holds  the 
youthful  Astyanax  by  the  ankle  and  is  about  to  hurl  him  over  the 
battlements.  On  the  other  side  we  find  the  women  with  their 
pestles  fighting  vigorously  against  the  Greek  warriors.  By  way  of 
contrast  to  this  scene  with  all  its  life  and  action,  we  find  on  the 
interior  of  the  vase  a seated  old  man  conversing  with  a maiden. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  has  a cylix  which, 
although  not  signed  by  Brygos,  is  clearly  the  work  of  his  school. 
It  represents  a revel,  as  so  many  of  his  other  vases  do. 

Another  painter  of  the  severe  red-figured  style,  whose  name  is 
unknown,  has  left  us  a very  interesting  vase  preserved  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum.  It  shows  a youth  advancing 
with  a pig  in  his  right  hand  and  a peculiar  object  in  his  left.  This 
object  is  decorated  with  branches,  and  in  shape  it  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  so-called  “horns  of  consecration”  found  by  excava- 
tors in  Crete.  The  object  is  unique  on  Greek  vases  and  seems  to 
be  a genuine  survival  of  an  Aegean  cult  object  preserved  down 
into  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
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The  severe  red-figured  style  continued  down  to  about  the  year 
475  B.  C.,  when  the  influence  of  Polygnotus,  the  great  painter, 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Then  came  the  fine  style.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  painters  of  this  style  as  a rule  did  not  sign  their 
vases.  We  have  one  signature  “Midias,”  but  he  signs  with  the 
word  iiroLrjae , “made  it,”  and  we  cannot  say  positively  whether 
he  actually  did  the  painting  or  was  simply  the  potter  who  made  the 
vase.  A very  interesting  vase  of  this  type  is  a hydria  in  the 
British  Museum  representing  two  scenes,  one  The  Rape  of  the 
Daughters  of  Leucippus  and  the  other  The  Garden  of  the  Hesperi- 
des.  The  easy  grace  of  the  figures  is  in  contrast  with  the  stiffness 
of  the  severe  style;  yet  one  cannot  help  feeling  that,  beautiful  as 
this  vase  is,  it  lacks  something  which  the  earlier  vases  had. 

Another  vase  is  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  now  preserved  at 
Carlsruhe.  It  shows  a very  different  scene  from  those  of  the 
severe  period  we  have  been  looking  at.  The  figures  are  scattered 
about  in  natural  poses  and  the  drawing  is  correct.  Still  another 
vase  of  the  same  period  shows  a battle  of  the  gods  and  giants. 
Here  the  contrast  between  the  fine  style  and  the  severe  style  is 
more  marked  than  in  either  of  the  two  examples  I have  just  shown. 
The  gods  may  be  identified  by  the  attributes  which  they  carry. 
The  scene  is  full  of  life  and  action. 

Before  I pass  to  the  late  Attic  style  I must  say  a word  or  two 
about  the  white  lecythi.  These  vases  were  made  exclusively  in 
Athens  and  Eretria  and  were  used  to  deposit  in  the  tombs.  The 
body  of  the  vase  was  white  and  the  figures  were  painted  on  in 
outlines  in  a diluted  glaze  which  usually  had  a yellowish  color. 
The  upper  and  lower  parts  were  black.  These  vases  are  very 
beautiful.  The  painting  is  usually  very  delicate,  and  they  form 
by  themselves  a class  which  may  be  studied  minutely  only  at 
Athens.  The  other  great  museums  of  Europe  have  representa- 
tive specimens,  but  no  other  museum  possesses  so  many  fine 
examples. 

Of  the  late  Attic  style,  that  is,  of  vases  of  the  fourth  century, 
I shall  speak  of  three  specimens.  A covered  dish  in  Petrograd, 
from  Kertsch,  shows  us  the  preparations  for  a wedding.  The 
bride  is  being  dressed  by  her  relatives  and  attendants.  The 
decoration  is  elegant,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  some- 
what overdone.  Two  other  vases  from  the  same  site  show  Paris 
and  Helen,  and  Heracles  in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Here 
we  begin  to  see  the  decadence  of  Greek  vase  painting.  The 
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figures  are  correctly  drawn,  but  they  are  lifeless  and  have  little 
grace.  They  show  the  lack  of  genius. 

Of  the  vases  of  Southern  Italy  I shall  speak  first  of  a well- 
known  Apulian  amphora  preserved  in  Munich.  A considerable 
number  of  these  large  amphoras  made  in  Apulia,  and  hence  called 
Apulian  amphoras,  are  preserved  in  various  museums.  This  one 
represents  the  story  of  Medea.  In  the  center  we  have  what  is 
intended  to  be  the  palace  of  the  king.  His  daughter  has  just 
received  the  fatal  gift  from  Medea,  has  put  it  on  and  is  in  her 
death  swoon.  Below  we  see  at  the  left  Medea  about  to  kill  her 
children  and  below  the  center  the  end  of  the  story  where  she  is 
about  to  depart  in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  serpents.  Other 
characters  connected  with  the  story  appear  in  other  parts  of  the 
scene.  These  vases  have  little  artistic  merit,  and  the  artist 
usually  tried  to  tell  too  much  of  the  story. 

I conclude  with  a few  words  about  the  Phlyaken  Vasen,  as 
the  Germans  call  them.  They  are  a class  of  vases  painted  in 
Southern  Italy,  and  showing  upon  them  scenes  from  the  phlyax, 
a type  of  farce  which  was  very  popular  in  Sicily  and  Southern 
Italy  from  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  on.  In  one  scene  we  have 
the  mistress  of  the  house  seated  in  a chair  with  a tablet  in  her 
lap.  She  is  vigorously  biting  the  end  of  her  stylus.  Before  her 
stands  a slave,  also  with  a tablet,  and  behind  him  another  slave 
who  has  come  from  the  country.  Clearly  the  old  lady  is  going 
over  her  accounts  with  her  favorite  slave  and  he  does  not  propose 
to  allow  the  slave  from  the  country  to  interrupt  the  scene.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  the  stage  represented.  Appar- 
ently the  stage  was  used  for  these  farces  in  Southern  Italy,  but 
this  is  not  evidence  for  a stage  in  the  Greek  theater.  Another 
scene  represents  an  absurd  figure  which  we  identify  as  Apollo 
from  the  garland  about  his  head  and  the  bow  which  he  has  in  his 
hand.  He  is  perched  upon  a sort  of  crane  which  we  must  suppose 
represents  the  roof  of  his  temple.  Below  is  a basin.  On  one  side 
is  Heracles  standing  on  a stool.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a basket 
of  fruit  and  in  his  right  a club.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  what  the 
action  was.  Heracles  was  trying  to  tempt  Apollo  down  with  the 
basket  of  fruit.  When  he  reached  for  the  fruit  no  doubt  he 
received  a blow  from  the  club  and  tumbled  into  the  basin  of  water 
below,  to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

Another  scene  represents  the  Dolon  episode.  Odysseus  and 
Diomed  have  surprised  the  Trojan  spy  Dolon.  All  three  figures 
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are  absurdly  represented.  Still  another  represents  Circe, 
Odysseus  and  Elpenor.  Scenes  from  Greek  mythology  were 
frequently  ridiculed  in  the  phlyakes  which  were  produced  at  this 
period.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  all  the  paintings 
on  late  Greek  vases  were  caricatures.  Many  of  the  subjects 
chosen  were  serious,  but  the  skill  and  the  genius  of  an  earlier  age 
were  lacking  and  vase  painting  as  an  art  soon  came  to  an  end. 


CAESAR’S  BATTLEFIELDS  IN  GAUL. 


By  Prof.  Walter  Dennison. 

( Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society , February  16,  1914.) 

It  may  well  stir  the  imagination  that  at  this  remote  period 
of  time  we  are  able  to  identify  the  exact  places  where  the  Roman 
conqueror  gained  his  renowned  victories  and  introduced  the 
world’s  civilization  into  northern  Europe.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  possible  now  in  the  twentieth  century,  standing  upon 
certain  sites  in  modem  France  and  Germany,  to  say  confidently, 
“Here  was  fought  one  of  the  mighty  battles  the  description  of 
which  we  read  in  Caesar’s  own  words.” 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  inquire  how,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
long  a time,  the  identification  of  these  battlefields  is  made  certain, 
for  Roman  breastworks  were  ordinarily  constmcted  of  earth  and 
could  therefore  leave  behind  no  substantial  remains.  The  evi- 
dence at  our  command  is  of  two  kinds:  first,  Caesar’s  own  explicit 
descriptions,  and,  second,  archaeological  evidence  derived  from 
excavations. 

The  topographical  value  of  the  Commentaries  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  account  of  the  Helvetian  emigration,  set  forth 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  book.  We  learn  the  exact  location 
of  the  mountain  home  of  this  people,  bounded  by  the  Rhine, 
Lake  Geneva,  and  the  Jura  Mountains.  We  easily  follow  the 
description  of  their  departure  as  they  marched  westward  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone  River,  passed  through  the  narrow 
Pas  de  l’Ecluse,  and  stmck  off  for  the  nearest  ford  of  the  Saone 
River  at  a point  a little  north  of  its  junction  with  the  Rhone. 
This  was  the  place  where  Caesar  pounced  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Helvetians  and  annihilated  a quarter  of  their  number  after 
the  larger  body  had  crossed  the  river.  Caesar’s  words  are  so 
clear  and  the  configuration  of  the  surrounding  country  so 
marked  that  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  place  where  the 
emigrating  people  crossed  the  Saone  was  at  Trevoux.  Con- 
tinuing on  their  way,  closely  pursued  by  the  Roman  army,  the 
Helvetians  followed  the  west  bank  of  the  Saone  northward  for 
some  distance  and  then  turned  toward  the  northwest.  We  are 
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told  that  Caesar  was  forced  to  leave  the  direct  line  of  pursuit  for 
a short  time  and  to  hurry  to  Bibracte,  the  capital  city  of  the 
Gallic  Aedui,  in  order  to  replenish  his  commissary.  The  Helve- 
tians, wrongly  thinking  that  this  move  was  an  indication  of 
cowardice,  turned  to  strike  a blow  at  the  Roman  army,  and 
thus  the  battle  was  precipitated.  Now,  Caesar  expressly  informs 
us  that  this  took  place  eighteen  miles  from  Bibracte.  The  cir- 
cumference, therefore,  of  a circle  drawn  with  a radius  of  eighteen 
Roman  miles  from  Bibracte  as  a center  would  pass  to  the  southeast 
over  the  site  of  the  battle.  Bibracte  was  identified  by  M.  Bulliot 
in  the  60’s  of  the  last  century  with  the  modern  Mont  Beuvray 
and  the  account  of  its  identification  is  an  interesting  story  in  itself. 
A French  military  expert,  named  Col.  Stoffel,  with  this  data  to 
guide  him,  conjectured  the  site  of  the  battle  to  have  been  near 
Toulon-sur-Arroux  and  his  conjecture  was  later  confirmed  by 
excavations.  No  one  now  doubts  the  correctness  of  his  con- 
clusions. At  the  top  of  a hill  the  Roman  soldiers  halted  and 
hastily  threw  up  entrenchments.  There  they  remained  immov- 
able with  poised  pikes  while  the  Helvetians  rushed  pell-mell  up 
the  hill  only  to  arrive  breathless.  Caesar  always  chose  his  position 
when  he  was  able  to  do  so.  The  enemy  were  driven  back  to  an 
eminence  toward  the  north  where  they  made  another  stand,  only 
to  be  dislodged  and  forced  to  flee  again. 

Thus  in  other  instances  Caesar’s  own  words  are  of  the  greatest 
help  in  determining  the  location  of  his  battles.  He  met  and 
defeated  the  German  chieftain,  Ariovistus,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vosges  between  the  little  towns  of  Ostheim  and  Zellenberg. 
He  gained  his  victory  over  the  Belgians  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Aisne  River  not  far  from  the  village  of  Berry-au-Bac.  He  was 
surprised  and  nearly  overcome  by  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  at 
Hautmont,  two  hours  by  rail  from  Brussels.  In  his  two  British 
expeditions  we  know  beyond  any  doubt  that  his  infantry  embarked 
at  Boulogne  and,  crossing  the  channel,  landed  on  the  level  beach 
eight  miles  from  Dover.  In  some  instances  the  modern  name  of  a 
place  which  figures  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries  is  of  assistance 
in  our  attempts  at  identification,  as,  for  example,  Gergovia  sur- 
vives in  Gergovie  and  Alesia  in  Alise-St.  Reine. 

In  the  second  place,  we  owe  much  to  the  revelations  of  the 
spade.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  first  that  the  Roman  trenches 
made  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  B.  C.  should  now,  so  long 
afterwards,  yield  information  to  the  excavator.  A nd  yet  the  evi- 
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dence  derived  from  excavation  is  most  positive.  Every  night 
that  the  army  encamped  it  protected  itself  with  earthwork 
entrenchments  and  every  time  that  it  halted  for  battle  it  did  the 
same  thing.  When  the  army  moved  on,  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  took  the  trouble  to  level  the  works  it  had  raised. 
That  was  left  to  the  hand  of  time.  In  the  passing  centuries  rains 
and  the  processes  of  civilization  have  tended  to  obliterate  these 
obvious  proofs  of  Roman  belligerency,  until  now  in  most  places 
the  ground  is  again  level.  But  in  this  slow  process  of  filling  up 
the  trenches  the  original  displacement  of  earth  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible. When  an  investigator  suspects  the  presence  of  a Roman 
entrenchment  on  any  spot,  he  runs  several  trial  trenches  over  the 
site,  and  if  by  any  chance  one  of  these  cuts  through  the  Roman 
works,  that  fact  is  as  apparent  as  if  one  were  to  write  the  capital 
letter  V on  a white  sheet  of  paper,  so  sharply  outlined  are  the  sides. 
Within  the  arms -of  the  V is  a miscellaneous  soil  resulting  from  the 
gradual  sliding  of  the  earth  from  the  Roman  rampart,  while  on 
either  side  the  original  strata  of  soil  remain  undisturbed.  The 
site  that  has  been  most  thoroughly  excavated  is  Alesia,  the  capital 
of  the  Gallic  Mandubii,  situated  in  the  heart  of  France.  Here, 
as  Caesar  graphically  describes  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Com- 
mentaries, the  united  Gallic  nation,  so  far  as  it  had  up  to  this 
time  exhibited  any  national  unity,  made  a last  heroic  defense  of 
its  liberty  against  Roman  aggression.  Caesar  had  bottled  up 
Vercingetorix,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls,  and  80,000  men  in  the  town 
of  Alesia,  surrounding  the  stronghold  with  a most  complicated 
series  of  entrenchments  that  arouses  the  wonder  of  modem  war 
experts.  A huge  army  of  reinforcement  responded  to  the  call 
of  Vercingetorix  to  release  him  from  the  Roman  line  of  invest- 
ment. Fierce  fighting  took  place  for  three  days,  and  Roman 
foresight  and  discipline  gained  a victory.  Excavation  has  brought 
to  light  the  exact  position  of  the  Roman  trenches  and  ramparts 
and  many  interesting  objects  have  been  discovered,  including 
weapons,  coins  and  spoils  of  war.  These  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Mus6e  St.  Germain  near  Paris. 

Excavations  of  Caesarian  sites  were  first  actively  carried  on 
by  Napoleon  III  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Stoffel  and  the  results 
of  these  excavations  were  published  in  the  emperor’s  “Life  of 
Julius  Caesar,”  which  appeared  in  two  volumes  in  1865-66;  the 
work  was  accompanied  with  an  Atlas.  Later  Stoffel  published 
independent  investigations  in  the  second  volume  of  his  “ La  Guerre 
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Civile  ” (Paris,  1887)  and  in  his  “La  Guerre  de  Cesar  et  d’Arioviste  ” 
(Paris,  1890).  These  battlefields  have  been  visited  several  times 
by  American  high  school  teachers  of  Latin,  notably  by  Mr.  George 
R.  Swain,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who  took  a large  number  of 
photographs  of  the  various  sites,  and  these  photographs  are 
available  for  use  by  teachers  of  Caesar.  Finally,  all  the  studies  of 
men  who  have  gone  before  have  been  summed  up  in  two  remark- 
able books — perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  Commentaries — by  T.  Rice  Holmes,  entitled 
“Caesar’s  Conquest  of  Gaul”  (second  edition,  1911,  London)  and 
“Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar”  (London, 
1907).  Thus  every  schoolboy  may  gain  an  idea,  the  true  idea, 
of  the  significance  and  reality  of  Caesar’s  operations  in  northern 
Europe. 


SURVIVALS  FROM  ANTIQUITY  IN  MODERN  GREECE. 


By  Prof.  William  W.  Baker. 

(Read  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  March  16,  1914 .) 

Cicero’s  friend  Atticus  wrote  once:  “For  my  part  even  our 
city  of  Athens  does  not  delight  me  so  much  because  of  its  magnifi- 
cent structures  and  exquisite  works  of  art  of  the  Ancients,  as 
from  the  recollection  it  arouses  of  great  men — where  each  used 
to  dwell,  to  sit,  to  debate;  eagerly  indeed  do  I gaze  even  upon 
their  tombs.”  And  this  is  still  true  for  us.  One  of  the  greatest 
things  Greece  can  offer  today  is  the  reminiscence  of  that  group 
of  great  men  which  constitute,  as  Galton  has  said,  the  most  strik- 
ing biological  variation  in  the  history  of  European  peoples.  Con- 
stantly this  reminiscence  is  most  vivid.  For  the  Greeks  of 
antiquity,  great  and  small  alike,  find  their  spiritual  descendants, 
and  in  a large  part  also  their  physical  and  mental  descendants, 
in  the  people  of  modern  Greece.1 

The  land  itself  appears  to  have  changed  little  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years.  Blue  sky  and  “wine-faced  sea”  are  there 
still,  and  “the  purple  hills  of  flowery  Hymettus”  of  which  Ovid 
sang.  Those  famous  rivers,  Cephissus  and  Ilissus,  still  dry  up, 
as  in  Strabo’s  day.  Sophocles’  “sweet  Colonus,”  to  be  sure,  is 
now  the  picture  of  desolation,  but  the  fresh  vegetation  that 
Sophocles  describes  still  exists  but  a couple  of  hundred  yards 
away.  The  flora  and  fauna  are  naturally  as  they  were  of  old. 
Anemone,  narcissus,  and  crocus,  and  dreary  asphodel,  the  straw- 
berry-tree and  the  olive  are  everywhere  abundant.  The  frogs 
still  sing  their  kekekekek,  or  coax,  coax,  and  the  Trikorysian  mos- 
quitoes that  haunt  the  plains  of  Marathon  are  just  as  voracious 
as  Aristophanes  depicts  them.  Fleas  and  bugs,  the  beetles 
trundling  along  their  balls  of  dung,  the  fierce  shepherd  dogs  call 
up  many  and  ancient  pictures. 

The  people,  too,  of  present-day  Greece,  both  by  their  traits 

Compare  the  interesting  and  scholarly  article,  “The  Modern  Greek 
and  his  Ancestry,”  by  Prof.  Albert  Thumb  of  Strassburg,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  January,  1914. 
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of  character  and  their  manners  and  customs,  illustrate  the  nature 
of  their  predecessors.  There  is  now,  as  of  old,  the  naive  and 
frank  Homeric  curiosity — natural,  of  course,  among  any  simple 
people;  even  awe  at  the  mysteries  of  writing  and  of  maps;  a 
certain  aristocratic  contempt  for  manual  labor,  but  withal  a sturdy 
democratic  spirit  that  is  alien  to  servility  and  even  frequently 
averse  to  receiving  a tip!  Politics  is  quite  as  all-engrossing  and 
as  exciting  at  Athens  as  it  used  to  be.  The  government,  though 
nominally  a constitutional  monarchy,  appears  in  reality  to  be 
as  immediate  a democracy  as  in  the  time  of  Cleon.  Altogether, 
there  is  a very  American  atmosphere  about  the  people — more 
perhaps  than  about  any  other  European  nation.  Their  patriotism, 
their  sobriety,  their  chastity,  their  hospitality,  their  cheerfulness, 
their  mental  alertness,  can  hardly  be  mentioned  except  in  terms 
of  eulogy. 

In  the  home — still  built  very  probably  in  the  ancestral 
fashion  of  air-dried  brick — life  goes  on  in  many  ways  unaffected 
by  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Women  of  any  social  position  still 
stay  pretty  much  in  retirement  and  are  barred  from  almost  all 
remunerative  employment,  as  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  The 
daughter’s  dowry  is  still  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  life  to  be 
provided  for,  along  with  old  age  and  the  possibility  of  accident. 
Surnames  are  often  handed  down  from  grandfather  to  grandson. 
The  swaddling  band  is  still  used  to  bundle  up  the  baby  and  some 
other  ancient  usages  still  persist.  Foods  are  as  simple  and  of 
much  the  same  sorts  as  long  ago:  olives  and  olive  oil,  cheese,  fish, 
octopus,  pea  soup,  sesame-sprinkled  bread,  roasted  chick-peas. 
The  mixture  of  sesame  seeds  and  honey  that  formed  the  ancient 
wedding  cake  is  still  known.  The  dress,  both  of  men  and  women, 
shows  similar  survivals. 

Agricultural  processes  likewise  are  largely  unchanged.  The 
plow  and  other  implements  are  identical  with  those  used  mil- 
lennia ago.  Peasants  still  reap  the  grain  by  the  handful  with 
the  sickel,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  Homer.  And  so  with 
the  binding  of  the  sheaves,  the  threshing,  the  winnowing.  The 
vine  prunings  and  the  fagots  are  carefully  bundled  and  painfully 
carried  home.  The  women  are  everywhere  spinning  the  wool  to 
be  woven  into  cloth.  The  shepherds  are  still  piping  on  the  hills 
at  noontime.  In  the  world  of  trade,  we  find  a particular  busi- 
ness concentrated  in  a single  street  or  locality;  hucksters  throng 
the  streets  and  their  cries  resound  from  dawn  till  dark,  and  long 
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after;  the  poulterer  knows  how  to  inflate  his  birds  to  most  impos- 
ing size:  all  as  in  ancient  Athens. 

Again  the  religion  of  the  land  is  today  nominally  Christian, 
while  in  the  centuries  of  the  greatest  fame  of  Greece  it  was 
nominally  pagan.  Yet  so  many  are  the  religious  usages  and 
beliefs  that  have  come  down  from  heathenism  even  to  our  own 
time  that  whole  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject.1 

There  are  many  analogies  in  the  popular  festivals;  ancient 
shrines  have  been  metamorphosed  into  Christian  chapels,  not 
infrequently  under  most  curiously  similar  names.  Votive  offer- 
ings show  the  same  forms,  and  the  symbolism  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cessions of  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  apparently  comes  down 
more  or  less  directly  from  the  festivals  of  Adonis. 

Finally,  even  at  his  death  the  hand  of  the  past  is  over  the 
modern  Greek:  we  find  Charon’s  penny  still  given  in  places; 
laments  sung,  often  by  professional  wailers;  favorite  objects 
buried  with  the  body;  and  the  funeral  processions,  whether  the 
body  is  carried  by  bearers  on  foot  or  placed  in  a hearse,  are 
strikingly  like  those  shown  on  ancient  vases. 

1 Compare  B.  Schmidt,  “Das  volksleben  der  Neugriechen,”  and  J.  C.. 
Lawson,  “Modern  Greek  Folklore.” 


EARLY  AND  LATER  SCULPTURE  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

By  Edward  Biddle. 

( Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  February  15,  1915.) 

It  is  a curious  paradox  in  the  Art  History  of  this  country  that 
our  early  sculptors  should  have  established  themselves  abroad — 
Greenough,  Powers,  Crawford,  and  later  Story  going  to  Italy — 
while  foreign  artists,  in  search  of  subjects,  visited  our  shores  in 
considerable  numbers.  Thus,  busts  of  well-known  people  of  that 
early  day  are  handed  down  to  us  from  the  chisel  of  foreign-bom 
sculptors.  Excepting  Houdon,  who  paid  a flying  visit  to  this 
country  in  1785  for  the  express  purpose  of  modeling  a likeness  of 
General  Washington,  and  Cerrachi,  who  came  here  between  1791 
and  1795  and  made  busts  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  the  earliest 
of  these  foreign-bom  artists  who  really  domiciled  themselves  here 
would  appear  to  be  the  Italian  sculptor  Luigi  Persico.  Lorado 
Taft,  in  his  book  on  the  “History  of  American  Sculpture,”  dis- 
misses him  with  a scant  paragraph  and  finds  no  trace  of  him  before 
1846.  We  can  do  better  than  this  in  Pennsylvania. 

He  first  established  himself  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  going  there  in 
the  year  1819;  and  where,  curious  to  relate,  he  saw  fit  to  conceal 
his  knowledge  of  sculpture,  biding  his  time,  as  he  expressed  it, 
until  an  opportunity  should  come  for  the  revealment  of  his  powers. 
That  he  was  a man  of  more  than  ordinary  attainments  is  apparent 
on  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries.  Thus  we  find  that  at  the 
time  his  name  was  under  consideration  at  Washington  in  connec- 
tion with  a project  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Capitol,  a memorial  of  the  Artists’  Fund  Society  of  Philadelphia 
was  drawn  up  and  presented  to  Congress  petitioning  to  have 
Luigi  Persico,  “a  sculptor  now  in  Washington,”  granted  a commis- 
sion for  the  execution  of  the  sculptural  decorations  of  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  The  Society  urges  his  appointment  on  the  ground 
that,  “both  as  an  artist  and  as  a man,  he  is  entitled  to  distinguished 
consideration,”  and  after  inveighing  against  a narrow  sentiment 
that  would  discriminate  against  a foreign-born  artist,  concludes 
as  follows:  “Your  memorialists  in  conclusion  respectfully  pray 
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that  your  honorable  body  will  allow  to  Mr.  Persico’s  merits,  the 
weight  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.”  The  memorial  is 
dated  at  Philadelphia,  February  1,  1837,  and  signed  John  Neagle, 
President. 

When  the  question  of  Persico’s  selection  came  up  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  it  gave  rise  to  a spirited  debate.  Mr.  Buchanan 
strongly  espoused  the  cause  of  Persico.  Among  other  things 
reported,  he  spoke  as  follows: 

“It  may  be  asked  (and  I answer  the  question  now)  why  I 
feel  this  interest  in  Mr.  Persico?  It  is  from  motives  of  private 
friendship  in  consistence  with  the  public  good.  He  came  to  the 
town  in  which  I reside  (Lancaster,  Pa.)  in  1819,  merely  as  a portrait 
painter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  His  genius  and  taste  were  soon  discovered,  and 
in  his  society  I have  passed  many  agreeable  and  instructive  hours. 
He  left  us  without  a single  enemy.  He  is  not  a native,  but  he 
intends  to  spend  his  days  among  us,  for  he  loves  liberty  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  genius.  He  is  devoted  to  the  institutions  of 
this  country.’’ 

The  final  result  was  that  Mr.  Buchanan’s  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  and  ultimately  Persico  received  a commission  to  execute 
the  “Columbus  group.”  This  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the  steps 
of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Capitol,  Greenough’s  group,  entitled 
“The  Rescue,”  and  typifying  civilization,  being  on  the  other  side. 

Before  coming  to  Philadelphia,  our  artist  visited  New  York, 
where  his  talents  appear  to  have  attracted  attention. 

On  reaching  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  earliest  busts  he  made 
here  was  doubtless  the  one  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts’  exhibition  of  the  year 
1825  is  entered,  “Bust  of  N.  Chapman,  M.D.,  a cast  by  Louis 
Persico.”  (Fig.  53.)  The  celebrated  physician  was  at  that  time 
instructor  of  anatomy  at  the  Academy,  and  would  doubtless  fall 
into  easy  intercourse  with  a man  of  Persico’s  agreeable  personality 
and  offer  him  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  talent  to  fellow- 
Philadelphians.  It  is  an  admirable  piece  of  work  and  as  a likeness 
is  pronounced  excellent  by  the  doctor’s  immediate  descendants. 

I find  exhibited  also  at  the  Artists’  Fund  Society,  in  the  year 
1836,  under  the  catalogue  No.  182,  “Bust  (Possessor)  Dr.  Togno, 
by  L.  Persico.”  This  gentleman  was  of  a family  removing  here 
after  the  revolution  in  San  Domingo.  Persico  also  exhibited  that 
year  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  a bust  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 


Fig.  53.  N.  Chapman,  M.D.,  by  Louis  Persico, 


Fig.  54.  Nicholas  Biddle,  by  L.  Persico. 
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In  1838  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  “the  bust  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  a cast  by  L.  Persico.’’  (Fig. 
54.)  This  bust  was  later  executed  in  marble.  It  is  preserved  by 
Mr.  Biddle’s  descendants  and  has  been  pronounced  by  his  children 
as  one  of  the  best  likenesses  of  him  ever  produced.  No  doubt  the 
work  just  mentioned  was  executed  the  year  before  its  exhibition, 
as  our  sculptor  sailed  for  Italy  in  the  spring  of  ’37.  His  journey 
was  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  work  on  his  Columbus  group  for 
the  Capitol.  The  group  was  not  erected  until  1844.  Whether 
Persico  was  absent  from  this  country  during  all  that  period  of  time 
and  whether  he  returned  to  supervise  the  installation  of  the  group, 
are  matters  about  which  the  writer  has  not  been  able  (as  yet)  to 
glean  information.  In  a German  “Lexicon  of  Art  and  Artists” 
of  the  year  1841,  Persico  is  mentioned  as  a sculptor  at  Naples,  one 
of  the  several  artists  who  graced  with  his  works  various  churches 
and  palaces  of  Italy. 

The  next  in  order  of  time  would  appear  to  be  the  English 
sculptor,  Ball  Hughes,  or,  to  give  him  his  full  title,  Robert  Ball 
Hughes.  This  young  artist,  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1829, 
had  already  done  considerable  work  in  his  own  country,  although 
but  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  leaving  it. 

He  settled  first  in  New  York  City,  where  he  made  in  marble 
a statue  of  Alexander  Hamilton  for  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  but 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835.  At  our  own  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  1830  was  exhibited  “An  Eminent  Member  of  the  New  York 
Bar,  by  Ball  Hughes,  Esq.”  That  peculiar  reticence  as  to  stating 
names  in  art  exhibits,  so  marked  at  this  particular  era,  makes  it  a 
very  hard  matter  frequently  to  trace  the  identity  of  busts  or  por- 
traits. Such  entries  as  “Portrait  of  a Gentleman,”  “Portrait  of 
a Lady,”  “Family  Portrait,”  as  the  case  happens  to  be,  followed 
by  the  names  of  Thomas  Sully,  Jacob  Eichholtz,  Bass  Otis  and 
Rembrandt  Peale,  abound  in  the  catalogues  of  the  earlier  art 
exhibitions,  and  cover  a period  of  twenty-five  years.  We  are 
unable,  therefore,  to  state  positively  who  the  “Eminent  Member” 
sculptured  by  Ball  Hughes  happened  to  be.  The  names  of  Ogden, 
Wheaton,  Emmet  and  Hoffman  are  prominent  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  bar  at  the  period  named. 

The  artist  we  have  been  discussing  finally  settled  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  figure  of  “Little  Nell”  in  plaster  is  preserved  at  the 
Boston  Athenaeum.  A bronze  statue  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  in 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  is  averred  to  have  been  the  first  bronze 
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casting  in  this  country.  He  also  possessed  a gift  for  modeling  in 
wax.  He  discovered  a formula  for  making  a composition  that 
would  remain  white.  Only  recently  a delightful  book  on  the 
history  of  wax  portraits  and  silhouettes  has  made  its  appearance 
in  Boston.1  It  contains  illustrations  of  two  wax-reliefs  by  Ball 
Hughes,  but  I am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  exhibit  to  this  Society 
an  actual  and  charming  portrait  of  a former  Philadelphia  lady, 
showing  Ball  Hughes’  talent  at  its  best.  It  is  the  profile  in  wax- 
relief  of  Mrs.  John  Butler,  celebrated  in  our  earlier  annals  for  her 
charm  of  features  and  social  graces.  Mr.  Hughes  was  also  a lec- 
turer on  art,  so  that  he  may  be  ranked  as  a man  of  very  considerable 
talent.  He  lived  down  to  1868 — dying  finally  in  that  year  at 
Boston,  Mass. 

Next  in  order  on  our  foreign  list  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
the  German-born  Pettrick,  or  Pettrich,  as  the  name  appears 
interchangeably  spelled.  His  father,  Franz  Pettrich,  was  a Bohe- 
mian sculptor,  and  this  son,  Ferdinando,  of  whom  we  are  about  to 
speak,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Saxony,  and  studied  under  Thorwald- 
sen  at  Rome.  His  general  reputation  as  a sculptor  appears  to  have 
been  high,  but  what  will  appeal  particularly  to  this  Philadelphia 
circle  is  the  fact  of  his  having  modeled  a bust  of  the  renowned  and 
venerable  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  in  a letter  reminiscent  of  Bishop  White 
and  addressed  to  his  biographer,  gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Bishop’s  likeness  was 
obtained : 

“When  Pettrich,  the  sculptor,  resided  in  Philadelphia  he  was 
anxious  to  prepare  a bust  of  Bishop  White  (Fig.  55)  without  giving 
him  any  trouble.  He,  accordingly,  placed  himself  in  front  of  the 
pulpit,  that  the  lineaments  and  countenance  of  the  Bishop  might 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  and  while  the  venerable  object  of 
study  was  delivering  his  sermon,  he  was  unconsciously  standing 
for  his  likeness.  The  attentive  artist  meanwhile  was  absorbed  in 
his  own  professional  contemplations,  quite  unmindful  probably 
of  the  discourse,  and  having  faithfully  fixed  his  mind  on  the  fea- 
tures presented  to  his  eye,  and  impressed  them  firmly  in  his  recol- 
lection, he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  his  studio  and  prepared  his 
model  in  the  absence  of  the  original.” 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  although  not  so  graphic  to 

1 “Wax  Portraits  and  Silhouettes.”  By  Ethel  S.  Bolton,  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Charles  Henry  Hart. 


Fig.  55.  Bishop  White,  by  F.  Pettrich. 


Fig.  56.  Life-mask  of  Washington,  by  Houdon. 
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describe,  has  been  done  quite  recently  and  with  marked  success  in 
our  midst.  Mr.  Charles  Grafly  has  succeeded  in  modeling  from 
memory  an  excellent  likeness  of  the  late  Thomas  P.  Anschutz. 

The  bust  of  Bishop  White,  which  we  reproduce,  bears  a strong 
family  resemblance  to  the  portraits  of  him  by  Inman  and  Sully. 
Inman’s  portrait  has  been  adjudged  an  admirable  likeness;  the 
prelate’s  own  family  at  the  time  it  was  painted  were  delighted 
with  it.  It  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  us  through  the  admi- 
rable engraving  made  of  it  by  the  English  engraver,  C.  E.  Wagstaff, 
copies  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  many  Philadelphia  homes. 

In  1845  the  Catalogue  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  records  the 
exhibition  of  two  pieces  by  Pettrich,  “Romulus  and  Remus”  and 
“Goethe’s  Mephistopheles.”  In  1847  he  exhibited  “The  Fisher- 
man’s Daughter,”  entered  as  “Sculptured  Figure  in  Marble”  and 
marked  “For  Sale.”  His  whereabouts  at  that  time  are  given  as 
“Rio  Janeiro.”2 

In  connection  with  his  later  career,  I shall  introduce  the 
celebrated  life-mask  of  Washington  (Fig.  56),  made  by  the  great 
French  sculptor  Houdon.  This  life-mask,  for  the  taking  of  which 
Washington  submitted  himself  to  Houdon  at  Mount  Vernon  on 
the  13th  of  October,  1785  (James  Madison  being  present)  was 
acquired  at  the  sale  of  Houdon’s  effects  in  Paris  in  1828,  by  Robert 
Walsh.  He  brought  it  to  this  country  and  presented  it  to  John 
Struthers,  of  Philadelphia.  The  latter  had  signalized  himself  by 
making  and  presenting  the  sarcophagi  under  which  the  bodies  of 
General  Washington  and  his  wife  repose  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Pettrich  was  employed  by  Struthers  (who  was  a Scotch  stone- 
cutter) and  Struthers  in  1839  presented  Pettrich  with  the  mask. 
Pettrich  returned  to  Europe  and  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  was 
known  and  assisted  in  his  old  age  by  the  eminent  American  poet 
and  sculptor,  William  Wetmore  Story,  and  from  his  death-bed  at 
Palestrina,  Pettrich  sent  his  wife  with  the  life-mask  to  Story, 
desiring  that  he  should  become  the  possessor  of  it. 

Mr.  Story  bought  it,  and  it  was  the  choicest  treasure  of  his 
studio  in  the  Palazza  Barberini  until  his  death,  when  it  passed 
to  his  sculptor-son,  Waldo  Story,  who  in  February,  1908,  disposed 
of  it  to  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Houdon  showed  the  mask  to  Rembrandt  Peale  in  Paris,  in 

2 The  writer  has  seen  a letter  written  from  there  in  that  year  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
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the  year  1808,  when  Peale  was  painting  the  portrait  of  Houdon 
which  hangs  at  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Recently  a bust  of  Christ  by  Pettrich  has  come  under  my 
notice.  It  belongs  to  a gentleman  in  this  city,  and  connected 
with  its  identification  is  an  interesting  note  from  the  late  John 
Sartain,  the  engraver.  Under  date  of  April,  1889,  he  writes, 
“The  marble  bust  you  have  is  beyond  question  the  work  of  Mr. 
Pettrich.  I recognized  it  the  moment  I saw  it,  for  I knew  the 
artist  and  remember  his  sculpturing  that  beautiful  head  of  Christ. 
The  last  time  I saw  Pettrich  was  a few  years  ago  in  Rome.  He 
was  then  engaged  in  work  for  the  pope.” 

This,  you  see,  fits  in  and  confirms  the  account  of  Pettrich’s 
later  career  and  leads  up  to  the  last  episode,  which  I have  related 
in  connection  with  the  life-mask  of  Washington. 

The  first  Philadelphia  sculptor,  in  fact,  the  first  native 
American  sculptor,  to  carve  in  enduring  material  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  wax,  was  William  Rush  (Fig.  57).  He  was  born 
here  in  1756,  and  lived  until  1833.  As  early  as  1787  he  had  com- 
menced to  model  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  noted  for  his  spirited 
carvings  of  the  figure-heads  of  vessels.  A story  is  related  that 
when  a famous  East-Indiaman,  the  “Ganges,”  sailed  up  that  river 
on  its  way  to  Calcutta  with  a figure  of  a river-god  carved  by 
Rush  at  its  prow,  the  natives  clambered  about  it  as  an  object 
of  adoration  and  of  worship.  The  figure  of  an  Indian  trader  on 
the  ship  “William  Penn”  was  much  admired  in  London.  The 
wood-carvers  there,  it  is  reported,  would  come  in  boats  and  lie 
near  the  ship  to  sketch  designs  of  the  figure-head.  In  a lecture 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Artists  in  Philadelphia  in  1811, 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  the  celebrated  architect,  speaking  of  Rush’s 
figures  for  the  prows  of  vessels,  said,  “There  is  a motion  in  his 
figures  which  is  incontrovertible.  They  seem  rather  to  draw  the 
ship  after  them  than  to  be  impelled  by  the  vessel.  Many  of  them 
are  of  exquisite  beauty.  I have  not  seen  one  on  which  there  is 
not  the  stamp  of  genius.” 

But  Rush  was  not  satisfied  to  confine  himself  to  this  branch 
alone,  and  as  opportunity  offered  he  produced  some  excellent 
statues.  There  is  record  of  a figure  of  “Winter,”  represented  by 
a child  shrinking  from  the  cold.  We  all  know  the  graceful  figure 
of  the  “Nymph  of  the  Schuylkill,”  forming  the  fountain  in  the 
garden  of  the  water  works  at  Fairmount.  It  was  originally 
carved  in  wood,  and  stood  for  many  years  in  Centre  Square,  later 


Fig.  57.  William  Rush,  by  himself. 


Fig.  58. 


“Silence,”  by  William  Rush. 
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called  Penn  Square.  The  well-known  picture  by  John  Lewis 
Krimmell,  entitled  “Centre  Square,”  that  hangs  at  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  introduces  the  figure.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add 
that  this  picture  of  Krimmell’s  has  lately  been  sent  to  the  Panama 
Exhibition  at  San  Francisco,  so  that  many  a western  eye  will 
gaze  upon  our  Philadelphia  beauty,  for  tradition  has  always 
repeated  that  it  was  a celebrated  belle  of  that  time  who  con- 
sented to  pose.  When  the  wooden  figure  began  to  decay,  after 
its  removal  to  Fairmount  Park,  a bronze  cast  was  made  from  the 
wood,  preserving  its  every  detail. 

The  figure  (Fig.  58)  I now  throw  on  the  screen  stood  formerly 
in  the  old  Masonic  Temple,  or  Chestnut  Street  Hall,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  called.  The  carving  is  now  preserved  at  the 
Masonic  Temple  at  Broad  and  Filbert  Streets,  occupying  a prom- 
inent place  in  the  Library;  its  cautionary  finger  appropriately 
commanding  what  the  figure  so  gracefully  symbolizes,  “Silence.” 
It  is  through  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  Sachse,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain  and  present  this  view. 

Probably  the  most  important  figure  of  Rush’s  career  is  the 
full-length  Washington  (Fig.  59),  first  exhibited  in  1815.  It  was 
purchased  of  Rush  by  the  city  in  1831  for  $500,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  many  years  in  the  old  Court  Room  in  Independence  Hall, 
has  been  transferred  recently  to  the  restored  Congress  Hall  at 
Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

There  has  also  been  placed  on  view  there  an  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  perched  on  a globe,  which  formerly  hung  in  a 
Lutheran  church,  and  from  which  was  suspended  a sounding- 
board.  This  is  another  admirable  example  of  Rush’s  skill  and 
taste.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  his  figures  of  “Comedy  and 
Tragedy,”  formerly  at  the  old  Chestnut  Street  Theater,  have 
found  what  we  may  presume  to  be  a final  resting-place  in  the 
Edwin  Forrest  Actors’  Home  at  Holmesburg. 

As  giving  an  idea  of  how  early  Rush  flourished,  Rush  pre- 
ceded Powers  (1805),  Hart  (1810),  Clevinger  (1812),  Crawford 
(1813),  Mills  (1815). 

When  we  consider  the  renown  of  Benjamin  West,  Gilbert 
Stuart,  Henry  Inman  and  Thomas  Sully,  in  the  realm  of  painting, 
the  names  borne  by  their  contemporaries  in  the  field  of  native 
sculpture  almost  pale  into  insignificance.  Not  until  we  reach  a 
period  included  in  the  last  thirty-five  years  is  anything  like 
marked  distinction  attained.  It  was  the  Centennial  year  (1876) 
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that  gave  the  first  real  impetus  to  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this 
country.  Think  for  a moment  of  the  scarcity  of  works  of  high 
artistic  value  executed  in  either  marble  or  bronze  before  that 
date.  Since  then  the  chisel  of  such  men  as  Ward,  St.  Gaudens, 
French,  MacMonnies  and  Barnard  have  illuminated  and  digni- 
fied the  whole  field  of  sculpture.  There  has  also  been  developed 
a school  of  animal  sculptors  whose  work  ranks  high  and  can  take 
its  place  with  the  best  contemporary  art  of  this  character.  The 
name  of  Kemeys  in  this  branch  of  sculpture  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished.  His  “Hudson  Bay  Wolves”  (Fig.  60) 
(fighting  over  the  possession  of  some  bit  of  carcass),  erected  in 
Fairmount  Park,  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  sculptor’s  genius. 
Kemey’s  name  is  closely  followed  by  those  of  Potter,  Proctor, 
Borglum,  and,  in  a different  key,  Remington — all  distinguished  in 
the  field  just  referred  to.  In  Boston  the  names  of  Kitson,  Pratt 
and  Dallin  are  to  be  found.  A specimen  of  D allin’s  skill  is  also 
in  Fairmount  Park,  “The  Medicine  Man” — an  Indian  figure 
astride  an  admirably  modeled  horse.  Mr.  Dallin  having  been 
born  in  Utah,  in  1861,  had  early  opportunities  of  studying  both 
Indians  and  their  mounts;  he  has  related  that  his  earliest  home 
was  surrounded  by  an  adobe  wall  ten  feet  high,  to  prevent  undue 
familiarity  from  Indian  neighbors.  His  turning  to  sculpture  was 
to  some  extent  an  accident.  At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  was 
employed  at  one  of  his  father’s  mines.  “One  fateful  morning 
the  miners  struck  a bed  of  soft,  white  clay,  and  its  consistency 
was  too  inviting  to  be  neglected.  The  boy  forgot  his  wheel- 
barrow and  modeled  two  life-size  heads — and  his  fate  was 
sealed.” 

The  successive  steps  in  his  career  were:  first,  going  to  Boston 
and  studying  with  Truman  Bartlett,  then  after  much  struggle 
getting  to  Paris  in  1888 — here  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Chapu  and  in  “Buffalo  Bill’s”  visit  to  Paris  the  following  year, 
the  Indians  aroused  his  latent  memories,  and  he  produced  his 
first  great  success,  “The  Signal  of  Peace.”  This  received  honor- 
able mention  at  the  Salon  of  1890.  It  was  shown  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  and  was  awarded  a medal.  It  is  now  in  Chicago, 
being  one  of  the  adornments  of  Lincoln  Park.  The  subject  is  a 
vSioux  chief  attired  only  in  moccasins,  breech-clout  and  feathered 
war  bonnet.  One  hand  rests  on  the  neck  of  his  pony,  and  with 
the  other  he  raises  aloft  his  feathered  spear,  the  point  upward, 
a recognized  signal  among  the  Indians. 


Fig.  59.  Washington,  by  William  Rush. 


Pig.  60.  “Hudson  Bay  Wolves,”  by  Kemevs. 
Fig.  61.  “Cleopatra,”  by  M.  W.  Story. 
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Here  in  Philadelphia,  sculpture  is  admirably  represented  and 
maintained  by  such  names  as  Grafly,  Murray,  Calder  and 
McKenzie.  Mr.  Boyle,  an  excellent  sculptor,  as  witness  his 
“Franklin”  statue  on  the  Chestnut  Street  front  of  the  Post 
Office,  who  formerly  lived  in  Philadelphia,  has  removed  to  New 
York.  The  lamented  Stewardson  would  have  been  a contem- 
porary of  these  living  Philadelphia  artists  had  he  survived.  Born 
in  1860,  he  lost  his  life  in  1892  as  the  result  of  a boating  disaster  in 
Newport  Harbor.  We  all  remember  the  thrill  of  regret  with  which 
the  news  was  received  in  Philadelphia.  He  left  a work  which 
predicted  for  him  a brilliant  future  in  his  chosen  profession. 
“The  Bather,”  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
in  New  York  City,  has  called  forth  encomiums  from  artists  as 
well  as  laymen. 

Going  back  to  sculptors  whose  reputations  had  been  estab- 
lished before  the  Centennial  year,  the  name  of  W.  W.  Story 
suggests  itself  as  one  of  the  most  prominent.  Mr.  Stop’s  career 
was  a most  remarkable  one.  His  father,  Joseph  Story,  was  the 
noted  jurist,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  highest  traditions 
of  American  jurisprudence.  Young  Story,  born  at  Salem,  Mass., 
in  1819,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1838  and  at  the  Law 
School  in  1840.  He  continued  his  law  studies  under  his  father, 
was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  and  prepared  two  legal 
treatises  of  value.  He  then  abandoned  the  law  and  devoted  him- 
self to  sculpture,  and  after  1850  lived  in  Rome.  Here  his  studio 
became  a center  for  the  gathering  of  distinguished  English  and 
American  literary,  musical  and  artistic  people.  He  was  intimate 
with  the  Brownings  and  Landor,  and  his  life  and  letters  show 
close  and  friendly  association  with  such  men  as  James  Russell 
Lowell  and  Charles  Sumner.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
unusually  charming  and  attractive  personality. 

In  addition  to  all  this  he  was  a poet  of  recognized  talent  and 
wrote  verse  frequently  during  his  lifetime  and  while  pursuing 
sculpture.  His  statue  of  “Cleopatra”  (Fig.  61),  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  is  of  particular 
interest,  through  its  being  woven  into  the  story  of  Hawthorne’s 
“Marble  Faun.”  One  of  the  characters  in  the  book  is  “Kenyon,” 
a sculptor,  and  it  is  in  a scene  describing  an  interview  with  Miriam 
at  “Kenyon’s”  studio  that  Hawthorne  pays  a glowing  tribute  to 
vStory’s  creation.  In  fact,  the  chapter  is  entitled  “Cleopatra,” 
and  is  worthy  of  perusal  for  its  artistic  utterances  alone.  After 
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some  discussion,  “Kenyon”  exclaims,  “No,  my  statue  is  intended 
for  Cleopatra.” 

“He  drew  away  the  cloth.  . . . The  sitting  figure  of  a 
woman  was  seen.  She  was  draped  from  head  to  foot  in  a cos- 
tume minutely  and  scrupulously  studied  from  that  of  ancient 
Egypt,  as  revealed  by  the  strange  sculpture  of  that  country  . . . 
so  that  Cleopatra  sat  attired  in  a garb  proper  to  her  historic  and 
queenly  state  as  a daughter  of  the  Ptolemies.  ...  A mar- 
velous repose,  that  rare  merit  in  statuary  . . . was  diffused 
throughout  the  figure.  The  spectator  felt  that  Cleopatra  had 
sunk  down  out  of  the  fervor  and  turmoil  of  her  life,  and  for  one 
instant— as  it  were,  between  two  pulse  throbs — had  relinquished 
all  activity,  and  was  resting  throughout  every  vein  and  muscle. 
It  was  the  repose  of  despair,  indeed;  for  Octavius  had  seen  her, 
and  remained  insensible  to  her  enchantments.  But  still  there 
was  a great  smouldering  furnace  deep  down  in  the  woman’s  heart. 
The  repose,  no  doubt,  was  as  complete  as  if  she  were  never  to 
stir  hand  or  foot  again;  and  yet,  such  was  the  creature’s  latent 
energy  and  fierceness,  she  might  spring  upon  you  like  a tigress 
and  stop  the  very  breath  that  you  were  now  drawing  midway 
in  your  throat.” 

Lorado  Taft,  in  his  book  on  “American  Sculpture,”  in  speak- 
ing of  this  statue  and  Hawthorne’s  words  of  admiration,  expresses 
the  view  that  “Hawthorne  had  watched  the  growth  of  the  figure 
almost  from  the  lump  of  wet  clay,”  and  “that  it  was  the  wonder 
of  this  development  which  had  fired  his  imagination,”  etc.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  statue  proved  a turning-point  in  Mr.  Story’s 
career — for  he  relates  himself  that  he  had  become  discouraged 
and  at  that  time  (1862)  had  determined  “on  a break  with  art  and 
return  to  my  old  profession”  (law).  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
an  exhibition  in  London  was  taking  place  and  he  was  requested 
to  send  his  statue  there  for  exhibition.  With  it  went  a figure  of 
Hero,  and  a Libyan  Sibyl,  now  owned  by  Senator  Cabot  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  whose  mother  purchased  it.  This  group  received 
a most  flattering  notice  in  the  Times,  and  shortly  after  came  a 
letter  offering  £3,000,  or  $15,000,  for  the  figures,  which  appears 
to  have  quite  astounded  the  artist  himself.  After  this  Mr.  Story’s 
course  was  clear,  and  he  continued  to  practice  his  art  with  success 
and  fame  almost  until  his  death  in  1895  at  Valambrosa. 


Fig.  62.  Liberty  Bell,  showing  extended  crack. 
Fig.  63.  Diagram  showing  extended  crack. 


THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 


By  Wilfred  Jordan. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society , March  75,  1915.) 

California’s  request  that  the  Liberty  Bell  be  exhibited  at 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  this  year  (1915)  and  the  petition 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  two  and  one- 
half  miles  long,  crowded  with  the  names  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
school  children,  make  it  timely  that  certain  matters  concerning 
this  most  sacred  of  American  relics  be  decided  once  and  for  all. 

These  matters  are  both  metallurgical  and  historical.  That 
the  Liberty  Bell  is  suffering  from  an  organic  disease  of  long  stand- 
ing has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  As  with  many  people,  a 
disorder  might  be  called  hereditary  and  date  from  birth,  so  the 
defects  of  this  old  relic  date  from  its  first  casting  in  England, 
where  it  was  modeled  from  “Great  Tom’’  of  Westminster — a 
bell  weighing  17,500  pounds  ordered  by  King  Henry  III,  in 
memory  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

This  organic  trouble  arises  from  the  scientific  truth  that  all 
metal  castings  are  subject  to  internal  strains  due  to  natural 
shrinkage  in  cooling.  These  are  known  as  “cooling  strains,” 
and  the  original  fracture  in  the  Liberty  Bell  was  most  probably 
due  to  such  a cause,  and  though  its  extension  might  have  been 
stopped  by  boring  a very  small  hole  through  the  metal  a short 
distance  beyond  the  former  termination  of  the  first  crack,  it  was 
never  done,  with  the  result  that  the  original  fracture,  known  to 
millions,  has  more  than  doubled  in  length  and  has  extended  up 
and  around  the  shoulder  of  the  bell.  Anyone  can  easily  under- 
stand from  observation  the  really  perilous  condition  of  the  bell, 
since  nearly  half  of  its  side  is  hanging  to  the  other  half  by  a much 
slenderer  support  than  originally. 

Both  these  fractures  in  the  casting  began  in  minute  flaws 
before  they  became  apparent  to  the  eye  by  widening,  or  to  the  ear 
by  a discordant  tone  in  ringing.  Each  time  the  heavy  clapper 
struck  the  bell,  the  molecules  contiguous  to  the  flaw  were  thrown 
into  violent  vibration  and  what  is  known  to  metallurgists  as 
“breaking  down  in  detail,”  took  place.  That  is,  in  plain  words, 
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the  crack  extended  at  first  perhaps  only  a millionth  of  an  inch. 
This  condition  would  not  injure  the  bell’s  tone  until  an  actual 
rupture  occurred.  One  can  scarcely  put  the  fault  for  this  defect 
on  the  casters  of  the  bell,  although  the  casting  is  admittedly  crude, 
as  exactly  this  thing  happens  daily  in  making  tensile  tests  of 
bronze  and  other  metals.  Two  specimens  cut  from  the  same 
casting,  both  apparently  sound,  will  often  differ  greatly  in  tensile 
strength,  owing  to  a microscopical  flaw  in  one  that  gives  a start- 
ing point  for  yielding  under  a strain.  Examination  under  a 
microscope  invariably  proves  this.  Such  a minute  flaw  may 
start  a rupture  in  the  center  and  take  years  to  reach  the  surface, 
even  under  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  strokes  of  a bell  clapper. 

There  are  probably  no  more  “cooling  strains”  in  the  Liberty 
Bell  to  start  new  fissures  in  its  sides,  but,  taken  together,  the  old 
one  and  the  new  one  are  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  complete 
wreck  and  breakage  of  this  sacred  instrument.  The  new  one, 
which  is  known  chiefly  to  the  most  ardent  lovers  of  the  bell,  and 
which  is  visible  to  the  eye  only  when  one  is  examining  the  casting 
very  closely,  was  first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  about 
eight  years  ago.  It  has,  within  that  time,  under  my  personal 
observation,  increased  in  length  about  lj  inches.  (This  view  of 
the  bell  shows  the  increase  in  the  crack,  the  ridged  rings  on  its 
sides,  its  shoulder,  and  crown,  as  well  as  part  of  the  lettered 
inscription.) 

The  facts,  therefore,  make  it  apparent  that  any  extraordinary 
shock  would  prove  calamitous  to  the  relic.  Jolting  up  hill  and 
down  dale  on  a flat  car  over  the  Alleghenies,  past  the  slopes  of  the 
Mississippi  basin  and  then  climbing  beyond  the  Rockies  to  San 
Francisco  would  be  a very  real  risk  to  its  existence,  and  good 
metallurgical  judgment  would  prohibit  such  a long  and  precarious 
pilgrimage. 

Therefore,  its  physical  condition  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  Philadelphia,  guardian  of  the  bell  for  the  American  nation, 
should  hesitate  in  sending  the  relic  to  our  fellow  countrymen  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Matters  concerning  its  interesting  history  that  ought  to  be 
correctly  settled  in  regard  to  the  bell  are  as  follows: 

What  are  the  true  circumstances  which  brought  it  into 
existence  ? 

Why  and  where  was  it  first  called  the  Liberty  Bell? 

Had  the  inscription  upon  it,  “Proclaim  liberty  throughout 
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the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  aught  to  do  with  its 
name,  or  the  bell  proclaiming  liberty  at  all? 

Was  the  bell  cracked  in  ringing  in  the  liberty  of  the  colonies? 

When  did  it  ring  for  the  last  time? 

Why  did  it  remain  in  almost  total  obscurity  until  after  the 
Civil  War? 

These  and  other  questions  I will  try  to  answer  correctly. 
Answering  them  requires  a glance  first  at  the  history  of  Philadel- 
phia, founded  by  William  Penn  in  1682. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  a bell  in  Pennsylvania  was 
on  March  3,  1685.  The  quaint  copy  of  this  order  reads  as  follows: 

‘‘Pennsylvania 

‘‘By  the  Presedent  and  Councels 

‘‘These  are  to  give  General  Notice  That  our  Present  Sovereign 
King  James  the  Second  will  be  published  in  the  Second  Street 
upon  Delaware  River  over  against  the  Governors  Gate  to  Morrow 
Morning  at  the  Ninth  hour  upon  the  Wringing  of  the  Bell. 

“ Philadelphia  the  “ Signed  by  Order 

“ 11th.  3d.  Month,  1685.  ‘‘Richard  Ingels  C.  Councills.” 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  bell  was  brought  over  by  Penn 
himself,  as  a Government  Bell,  and  later  was  in  daily  use  by 
the  Christ  Church  congregation.  Whether  suspended  from  a 
belfry  or  hung  in  the  crotch  of  a tree  seems  to  be  undetermined. 

Penn,  who  had  laid  the  foundation  of  universal  liberty  in  his 
holy  experiment  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  in  1682,  nineteen 
years  later,  or  in  1701,  gave  a second  charter  to  the  city,  and  in 
1751  Philadelphia  was  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  it. 

As  in  the  past,  the  custom  of  the  day  called  for  the  sounding 
of  bells  in  public  demonstrations,  and  at  this  time  the  State  House 
having  only  a very  small  bell  to  toll  the  hours  and  sound  for  public 
events,  Isaac  Norris  tells  us,  ‘‘the  need  of  a great  bell  being  felt 
on  this  occasion,  it  was  decided  by  the  Assembly  then  in  session 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  secure  one  cast  in  England,  as  an 
Anniversary  Bell  to  be  properly  inscribed  and  dedicated  to  Pennsyl- 
vania’s fifty  years  of  prosperity  under  Penn’s  second  charter.” 

Norris  himself  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  committee  and  he, 
being  a student  of  the  Bible,  was  prompted  to  quote  from  the  10th 
verse  of  the  25th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  as  this  particular  verse 
suggested  itself  to  him,  he  says,  as  being  most  appropriate  with  the 
liberties  as  laid  down  by  the  founder.  A part  of  the  verse  there- 
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fore  was  taken  as  a motto  to  be  put  on  the  bell.  The  verse  is  as 
follows : 

“And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof:  . . . 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  family.’’ 

Thus  the  line,  “And  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the 
land  unto  the  inhabitants  thereof,”  came  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
bell  as  a testimonial  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  dedicated 
to  what  at  that  time  had  proven  the  most  successful  foundation 
of  universal  liberty  in  the  world,  and  many  years  before  its  melo- 
dious eloquence  had  aught  at  all  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Colonies.  And  when  it  became  popularly  called  the  Liberty  Bell 
for  the  first,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  had  passed  and 
the  Centennial  of  1876  had  come. 

Thus  a providential  series  of  events  recorded  its  name  upon 
its  metallic  brow  long  before  the  nation  had  called  it  by  such  an 
appellation,  and  many  years  in  advance  of  the  paeans  of  liberty 
that  in  the  Revolutionary  days  sounded  from  its  iron  throat! 

The  bell  was  first  cast,  according  to  the  order  given  in  1751 
by  the  Superintendents  of  the  State  House  of  Pennsylvania,  Isaac 
Norris,  Thomas  Leach  and  Edward  Warner,  to  the  agent  of  the 
Province  in  London,  Robert  Charles.  This  order  is  still  preserved, 
couched  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  day.  I quote  it  in  full : 

“Respected  Friend,  Robert  Charles, — The  Assembly  having 
ordered  us  to  procure  a bell  in  England,  to  be  purchased  for  their 
use,  we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ourselves  to  thee  to  get  us  a good 
bell,  of  about  2000  pounds  weight,  the  cost  of  which  we  presume 
may  amount  to  about  100  pounds  sterling,  or,  perhaps  with  the 
charges,  something  more. 

“We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care,  and  assistance  in  this  affair, 
and  that  thou  wilt  procure  and  forward  it  by  the  first  good  oppor- 
tunity, as  our  workmen  inform  us  it  will  be  much  less  trouble  to 
hang  the  bell  before  their  scaffolds  are  struck  from  the  building 
where  we  intend  to  place  it.  Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  best 
workmen  and  examined  carefully  before  it  is  shipped,  with  the 
following  words  well  shaped  in  large  letters  round  it. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
for  the  State  House  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  1752,’  and  under- 
neath,— 


Fig.  64.  Liberty  Bell,  present  resting  place 
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“‘Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof.’ — Levit.  XXV,  10. 

“As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to  serve  the  province 
on  all  occasions,  we  desire  it  may  be  our  excuse  for  this  additional 
trouble  from  thy  assured  friends, 

“Isaac  Norris 
“Thomas  Leach 
“Edward  Warner” 

Lester  and  Cist  of  Whitechapel,  London,  cast  the  bell  and  in 
August,  1752,  it  arrived  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  erected  on  trusses 
in  the  State  House  yard,  and  while  being  tolled  and  tested  early  in 
September  Norris  says,  “it  was  cracked  by  the  clapper,  tho’  by 
no  unusually  powerful  stroke.”  This  was  the  first  of  its  metallur- 
gical misfortunes  which  seems  to  have  pursued  it  ever  since. 

Then  it  was  recast  in  Philadelphia,  after  the  Committee  was 
on  the  point  of  shipping  it  back  to  England. 

John  Pass  and  Charles  Stow,  Jr.,  were  recommended  to  the 
Committee  as  “ingenious  workmen”  and  were  given  authority 
to  make  the  bell  over  again.  Little  is  known  of  either  of  these  men 
other  than  that  they  had  a foundry  somewhere  in  Philadelphia  and 
had  some  years  before  cast  the  shot  for  all  the  cannon  of  the 
Association  Battery.  In  making  the  second  casting  of  the  bell 
they  mixed  an  ounce  and  a half  of  copper  to  one  pound  of  the  old 
bell  metal  in  order  to  make  it  less  brittle,  but  even  then,  when  this 
addition  of  the  bell  was  hung  and  tested  in  the  spring  of  1753  new 
defects  were  discovered.  The  bell  had  lost  its  savor;  it  had  no 
ringing  tones,  and  sounded  muffled  and  dumb.  Pass  and  Stow, 
now  the  object  of  good-natured  ridicule  in  the  city,  had  put  too 
much  copper  in  the  casting  and  its  tones  were,  therefore,  impaired. 

They  asked  permission  and  were  given  authority,  to  make 
another  casting,  and  thus  the  third  and  present  Liberty  Bell 
originated.  Pass  and  Stow  were  paid  for  this  casting  £60,  135, 
5d.  The  Liberty  Bell  was  then  ceremoniously  tested  and  raised 
into  the  State  House  steeple  during  the  week  of  June  1,  1753, 
where  it  remained  until  1781,  when  the  steeple  was  taken  down. 
After  that  it  was  suspended  in  the  State  House  tower  until  1846 
and  then  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  hall,  where,  in  one  location 
or  another,  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

An  interesting  though  little  known  fact  presents  itself  here. 
The  Assembly,  doubting  whether  Pass  and  Stow’s  second  casting 
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would  prove  successful,  had  ordered  through  their  colonial  agent 
in  London  that  Lester  and  Cist  make  another  bell  an  exact  replica 
of  their  first  one  and  forward  it  to  Philadelphia  with  all  possible 
speed.  Norris  states  that  on  the  arrival  of  this  second  English 
casting  the  difference  in  comparing  them  was  not  very  great  and 
it  was  decided  to  place  the  American  bell  in  position  in  the  tower. 
The  English  bell  was  retained,  however,  by  the  Province  and  paid 
for.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  what  has  become  of 
this  twin  sister  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

Its  first  chimes  sounded  on  August  27,  1753,  when  it  called 
the  Assembly  together  and  after  that  it  rang  on  a variety  of 
occasions.  Its  melodies  were  for  innumerable  public  events, 
announcing  proclamations  of  war  and  treaties  of  peace;  welcom- 
ing the  arrival  and  bidding  Godspeed  to  departing  notables; 
proclaiming  some  accession  of  the  English  Royal  Family  to  the 
throne  and  the  secession  therefrom  of  the  American  Colonies.  Its 
most  customary  use,  however,  was  to  call  the  Members  of  the 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  together  at  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  and  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  courts.  For  more 
than  eighty  years  it  rang;  its  unseen  flaw  little  by  little  growing 
under  the  multitude  of  blows,  until  the  constant  pealing  finally 
increased  it  to  a fissure  in  its  side! 

Its  reverberations  were  often  fraught  with  the  sounds  of 
prophecy,  war  and  woe,  as,  for  example,  when  it  was  muffled  as  if 
for  a funeral  dirge  and  solemnly  tolled  as  the  ship  “Royal 
Charlotte,”  bearing  stamps  for  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware,  reached  Philadelphia.  Its  ringing  inspired  a gathering 
of  citizens  in  their  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the  day  the 
measure  was  put  into  operation  the  bell  was  again  muffled  and 
tolled,  mourning  the  death  of  Liberty,  though  some  months  later, 
freed  of  its  impediments,  its  joyful  cadences  resounded  through- 
out the  city,  bespeaking  the  decree  of  the  King  and  Parliament 
which  repealed  this  act  of  tyranny. 

One  of  the  first  prominent  personages  for  whom  it  rang  was 
Franklin.  When  he  was  sent  “home  to  England”  to  ask  redress 
for  the  grievances  of  the  Colonies  in  February,  1757,  the  bell 
echoed  the  hopes  of  the  people’s  hearts  and  its  melodious  “Bon 
Voyage”  sounded  over  the  Delaware  as  he  sailed  away. 

When  the  Colonial  planing  and  slitting  mills  were  closed  and 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  was  prohibited  by 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  King’s  arrow  was  affixed  upon  pine 
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trees  and  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
restrained,  the  bell  was  again  tolled  to  assemble  the  people  in  the 
State  House  yard  to  protest  against  such  outrages;  its  accom- 
panying music  swelling  to  this  eloquent  and  bitter  invective: 
“that  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  has  reduced  the  people 
here  to  the  level  of  slaves.” 

Thus  did  the  bell  proclaim  and  herald  almost  every  important 
step  toward  the  goal  of  liberty,  reverberating  with  pugnacious 
and  violent  peals  the  cry  of  determined  citizens,  in  the  largest 
political  meeting  held,  up  to  that  time,  in  the  State  House  yard, 
“that  none  of  the  Ship  ‘Polly’s’  detestable  tea,”  that  had  just 
been  brought  into  the  port,  should  be  “funnelled  down  peoples 
throats  with  Parliament’s  duty  mixed  with  it.” 

When  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed,  about  May,  1774,  and  the 
heart  of  the  country  was  growing  heavier  with  its  sorrow  and 
affliction,  the  bell  was  once  more  carefully  muffled  and  tolled  in 
a solemn  and  prophetic  manner,  both  to  announce  the  closing  of 
the  port  and  a little  later  to  call  a meeting  to  relieve  suffering  of 
the  poor  in  Boston  on  account  of  the  restriction  of  trade. 

As  the  conflict  with  England  approached,  the  bell  was  rung 
more  and  more;  its  use  became  a matter  of  course,  its  appeals 
more  inspirational;  and  when,  on  April  25,  1775,  just  after  the 
reports  came  to  Philadelphia  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  it  rang 
wildly  to  assemble  eight  thousand  people  in  the  State  House  yard 
and  to  inspire  their  souls  to  a resolution  pledging  their  all  to  the 
cause  of  Liberty.  Possibly  the  “times  that  tried  men’s  souls” 
was  the  strain  upon  its  spirit  that  began  to  increase  the  original 
flaw  in  its  being! 

It  rang  also  to  assemble  the  Continental  Congress  to  its 
daily  sessions,  both  at  Carpenters’  Hall  and  later  at  Independence 
Hall,  and  finally  its  crowning  achievement,  which  more  than 
anything  else  gives  it  the  name  of  Liberty  Bell,  occurred  on 
July  8,  1776,  and  not  on  the  Fourth,  as  is  so  often  incorrectly 
stated,  when  Philadelphia  listened  breathlessly  to  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  first  introduced  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee  on  June  7,  1776,  in  his  now  famous  resolution. 

This  greatest  of  its  jubilees  called  the  citizens  together  to 
the  State  House  yard  to  hear  the  important  document  read  in 
the  stentorian  voice  of  John  Nixon.  This  gathering  was  not  so 
large  as  the  others,  only  a few  of  the  bravest,  not  over  three 
hundred  we  are  told  on  good  authority,  attended  the  historic  and 
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momentous  meeting,  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  for  Inde- 
pendence and  to  resolve  to  hang  together  or  they  would  all  hang 
separately. 

The  actors  of  that  drama  must  have  felt  how  strangely 
appropriate  were  the  lines  the  old  Assembly  decreed  to  be  cast 
upon  the  bell  in  1751 ! None  had  then  dreamed  that  its  inscrip- 
tion would  prove  so  significant  in  1776!  Nor  did  the  original 
casters  of  it  in  England  during  their  labor  upon  it,  even  imagine 
that  some  day  its  lines  concerning  Freedom,  cast  in  the  Mother 
Land,  would  prove  to  be  the  most  appropriate  inscription  possible 
by  reason  of  the  tyranny  of  the  rulers  of  England  herself,  in 
driving  her  Colonial  children  from  her  fold! 

One  year  passed  and  again,  on  the  first  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration in  our  history,  it  tolled  amidst  war,  to  celebrate  one 
year  of  Independence  and  to  proclaim  renewed  inspiration  for 
liberty  amidst  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  When 
the  American  Army  was  forced  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  the 
Liberty  Bell,  in  company  with  the  chimes  of  Christ  Church  and 
those  of  St.  Peter’s,  were  transported  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  to  Allentown,  guarded  by  two  hundred  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  soldiers,  where,  in  Zion  Church,  it  rested  safe  from 
capture  and  possible  destruction  between  September,  1777,  and 
June,  1778.  This  was  the  beginning  of  its  famous  pilgrimages. 
On  this  journey,  the  wagon  upon  which  it  was  transported  fell 
into  a rut  and  the  bell  was  pitched  into  the  road.  This  may 
have  given  it  an  internal  strain  which  was  too  much  for  the 
metal  to  stand  without  some  slight  crack. 

When  it  returned  to  the  old  State  House  steeple,  one  of  its 
first  uses  was  to  ring  upon  the  announcement  of  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  in  October,  1781,  and  in  the  following  month, 
to  toll  in  welcoming  Washington  to  the  city.  A little  later  it 
helped  to  proclaim  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  and 
in  December,  1799,  it  was  muffled  for  the  first  time  since  before 
the  Revolution  to  lend  its  almost  hushed  music  to  the  funeral 
solemnities  of  Washington  himself. 

In  1824  it  rang  to  welcome  Lafayette  to  Philadelphia,  and 
July  4,  1826,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  American  Independ- 
ence, it  ushered  in  the  “Year  of  Jubilee’’  with  gladsome  sounds. 
Three  weeks  later,  it  tolled  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson;  on  February  22,  1832,  it 
rang  in  celebrating  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of 


Fig.  65.  Liberty  Bell,  showing  large  drilled  crack 
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Washington;  then  on  July  21,  1834,  it  mourned  the  death  of 
Lafayette,  and  finally,  its  usefulness  and  strength  abating  during 
these  years  and  the  flaw  becoming  more  apparent,  it  sounded 
publicly  for  the  last  time  in  tolling  for  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  in  July,  1835,  breaking  its  mighty 
heart  at  that  time  into  the  vast  crack  that  is  associated  incor- 
rectly with  the  celebration  announcing  Independence;  tolling 
therefore  at  John  Marshall’s  funeral,  its  own  decease  and  ringing 
in  the  beginning  of  its  career  as  a beloved  relic  of  the  American 
people. 

When  it  cracked  on  this  occasion  it  was  abandoned  for  eleven 
years,  or  until  1846,  when  a scheme  was  concocted  to  drill  out  the 
crack,  which  was  ordered  done.  The  present  large  rugged  fissure 
was  made  in  its  side  with  the  hope  of  restoring  its  sound,  so  that  it 
could  ring  again  to  celebrate  Washington’s  Birthday  anniversary 
of  that  year.  But  this  endeavor  to  restore  its  tones  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  the  bell  was  again  abandoned  and  not  even  displayed 
as  a memorial  and  relic  until  many  years  had  passed. 

Thus,  since  that  year  it  has  not  been  in  actual  use ; its  labors 
ceased  at  that  time  and  its  rest  began!  Its  lips  were  then  no 
longer  vibrant  with  the  woe  it  could  not  dispel  or  reverberant  with 
the  wild  joy  it  once  bespoke  and  heralded ! During  more  than  four 
score  years  this  inanimate  yet  sensitive  instrument,  with,  as  has 
been  appropriately  stated,  a soul  amidst  its  metal,  brooked  to 
hear  no  sorrow  but  that  its  sympathetic  vibrations  were  stirred 
into  melting  murmurs  to  charm  away  the  distress,  nor  to  hear  a 
joyful  thanksgiving  but  that  its  almost  human  frame  tolled  forth 
strains  as  wild  and  joyful  as  that  of  any  living  heart’s! 

Put  aside,  in  one  of  the  attic  rooms  of  the  tower,  almost  as 
so  much  old  iron,  it  remained  in  oblivion  and  it  was  not  until  the 
bitterness  of  the  Civil  War  had  begun  to  wane  that  the  nation 
realized  the  sacredness  and  usefulness  of  the  relic.  As  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  our  Independence  approached  in  1876  the 
bell  gradually  became  the  symbol  of  a reunited  people,  and  was 
sent  in  1885  upon  its  first  journey  in  more  than  a hundred  years  as 
an  inspiration  to  the  Southland  of  Liberty  and  Union  and  as  a 
healer  of  the  fratricidal  feelings  of  war.  As  it  journeyed  toward 
New  Orleans  in  January  of  that  year,  Jefferson  Davis  himself 
came  from  a sick-bed  to  look  upon  it,  and  bending  his  uncovered 
head  and  bowing  before  it,  said,  “I  believe  the  time  has  come 
when  reason  should  be  substituted  for  passion  and  when  we  should 
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be  able  to  do  justice  to  each  other.  Glorious  Old  Bell,  the  son  of 
a Revolutionary  soldier  bows  in  reverence  before  you.”  It  was 
upon  this  journey  that  it  began  to  assume  an  important  position 
in  the  national  sentiment  of  the  people,  and  to  be  universally 
called  “The  Old  State  House  Bell.” 

Thus  began  its  wanderings,  like  a mute  minstrel,  over  the 
land!  To  New  Orleans  in  1885,  to  Chicago  in  1893,  to  Atlanta 
in  1895,  to  Charleston  in  1902,  to  Boston  in  1903,  to  St.  Louis 
in  1904 — six  journeys  approximating  18,000  miles.  Wherever  it 
has  gone  it  has  been  greeted  by  multitudes,  with  patriotic  cere- 
monies, holidays,  floral  wreaths  and  songs  of  young  and  old! 
And  thus  it  traveled,  worn  with  scars  of  strength,  labor  and 
sorrow;  marked  with  its  large,  rugged  crack;  also  with  the 
smaller  then  undiscovered  one  which  the  jars  and  bumps  of 
many  journeys  increased  and  disfigured. 

On  the  trips  the  bell  has  made  in  recent  years  the  city  has 
exercised  the  greatest  of  care  in  moving  it  from  place  to  place. 
And  just  here  is  the  rub,  for  the  principal  cause  of  the  extension 
in  the  crack  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  too  great  affection  of  the 
American  people,  in  the  almost  irresistible  requests  they  make 
from  time  to  time  on  the  city  for  the  loan  of  the  relic.  It  might 
be  almost  said  that  the  Liberty  Bell  is  being  destroyed  by  atten- 
tion. That  these  pilgrimages  have  been  fraught  with  much  good 
is  beyond  question  of  doubt.  Wherever  it  has  gone,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  people  have  turned  out  to  do  it  honor,  the 
majority  of  whom  would  never  have  been  able  to  see  it  otherwise. 
The  halt,  the  lame  and  the  blind  have  traveled  miles  just  for  a 
peep  at  it,  or  to  kiss  it  or  feel  its  rough  and  scarred  sides. 

Some  very  beautiful  little  stories  of  these  occasions  have 
been  brought  home  to  us.  During  the  Boston  trip,  a blind  boy 
in  an  orphan  home  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  heard  of  its  coming 
to  participate  in  the  Bunker  Hill  celebration.  He  requested  of 
his  teachers  that  he  be  allowed  to  go  to  where  the  bell  would  be 
exhibited,  but  owing  to  the  crowds  the  authorities  of  the  home 
anticipated  on  the  occasion,  it  was  decided  to  abandon  any  idea 
of  taking  the  blind  children  in  to  Boston.  This  particular  lad 
had  a mind  of  his  own — he  was  bound  to  see  the  Liberty  Bell — 
and  stealing  away  from  the  grounds  of  the  institution,  by  some 
means  reached  the  scene  of  demonstration.  Attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  an  officer,  he  was  protected  through  the  crowd  and  with 
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great  reverence  kissed  the  relic,  and  then  placing  his  hands  upon 
it,  felt  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

Again,  while  on  the  way  to  Atlanta  in  1895,  while  crossing 
the  State  of  Georgia,  the  train  stopped  at  a little  town  very 
early  in  the  morning.  There  was  a small  crowd  at  the  station, 
mostly  colored  people.  A big  black  mammy  stepped  forward 
with  a pickaninny  at  her  side.  She  informed  the  committee  that 
the  child  wanted  to  touch  the  bell.  She  had  come  with  her  Topsy 
twenty  miles  across  country,  driving  through  the  night  so  as  not 
to  miss  the  opportunity. 

On  February  11th  of  this  year  (1915)  a rather  interesting 
event  took  place  in  Independence  Hall.  The  Liberty  Bell  made 
its  longest  journey.  This  was  a telephone  journey,  however,  in 
which  it  played  its  part  well.  The  North  American  continent  had 
been  spanned  by  telephone  wires  in  a manner  that  permitted  the 
hearing  in  San  Francisco  of  words  uttered  in  Philadelphia. 
At  seventeen  minutes  after  five  (Philadelphia  time),  or  seventeen 
minutes  after  two  (San  Francisco  time),  Mayor  Blankenburg  at 
the  office  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  this  city,  gave  a 
signal  to  Chief  Ball,  of  the  Bureau  of  City  Property  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  who  struck  the  bell  with  three  wooden  mallets, 
the  sound  of  which  was  successfully  carried  over  the  wires  to  San 
Francisco.  Thus  our  greatest  of  American  relics  again  tolled 
and  its  voice  transmitted  over  the  wires  to  the  shores  of  the 
western  ocean  a proclamation  of  a new  and  closer  union. 


Figs.  66  and  67.  Wampum  belts  belonging  to  Oka 
band  of  Mohawks  of  the  Iroquois  Nation. 


WAMPUM  IN  INDIAN  TRADITION  AND  CURRENCY. 


By  Dr.  Frank  G.  Sfeck. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Society , November  16,  1915.) 

Like  many  of  the  manual  products  of  primitive  man’s  industry 
which  were  to  him  both  sacred  and  representative  of  his  highest 
art,  the  manufacture  and  even  the  use  of  wampum  has  become 
obsolete  among  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  eastern  United 
States.  Here,  a century  ago,  strings  of  wampum  or  woven  strips 
made  in  the  shape  of  belts  were  used  generally  as  pledges  of  sin- 
cerity in  individual  or  tribal  pacts,  as  testimonials  of  authority 
carried  by  messengers,  as  mnemonic  records  of  tribal  events  and 
treaties,  as  symbols  of  ceremonies,  and  as  a basis  of  compensation 
in  the  ransom  of  captives,  and  as  the  means  of  conveying  proposals 
either  in  a political  sense  between  tribal  bodies  or  in  a social  sense 
between  persons  considering  marriage.  In  a less  dignified  role, 
moreover,  wampum  was  regarded  as  a sign  of  wealth  and  latterly, 
in  the  time  of  its  ceremonial  decline,  as  a means  of  exchange 
between  the  Indians  and  the  white  people  of  the  Atlantic  colonies. 
In  order  to  present  as  succinct  an  account  as  possible  in  the  space 
at  my  disposal,  I propose  to  discuss  the  functions  of  this  sacred 
symbolical  material  from  the  mythical,  historical  and  ethnological 
points  of  view.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  opportunity  at 
this  late  day  of  gathering  a complete  record  of  the  function  of 
wampum  in  early  Indian  times,  because  the  old  explorers  and 
writers  were  not  in  sympathetic  or  intimate  enough  relationship 
with  the  Indians  to  have  been  able,  it  seems,  to  get  unreserved 
data  on  a subject  of  such  esoteric  import  to  the  Indian.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  to  piece  together  archa3ological  vestiges,  mythical 
and  historical  fragments  and  modern  ethnological  information  in 
connection  with  specimens,  very  rare  indeed,  nowadays,  which 
some  of  the  tribes  still  possess  and  use.  In  quest  of  the  latter, 
during  the  last  few  years,  I have  not  spared  any  efforts  in  my  con- 
tact with  the  northern  and  eastern  Iroquois  and  Algonkins  that 
might  have  yielded  results. 

The  term  wampum,  “ wambambi,"  denotes  in  Algonkin  “white 
string,”  or  “white  length,”  and  since  this  generic  term  for  the  beads 
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agrees  with  the  testimony  of  archaeology  in  North  America,  namely, 
that  the  flat,  disk-shaped  white  shell  beads  (Fig.  75)  were  in  use 
over  most  of  the  continent  in  early  times,  we  may,  it  seems,  regard 
the  beads  of  this  type  as  the  prototypes  of  the  smaller  cylindrical 
beads  of  black,  blue,  white  or  mixed  coloration  which  made  their 
appearance  in  later  times  among  the  New  England  tribes  and  the 
Iroquois.  Furthermore,  without  giving  the  foundation  evidence, 
it  seems  evident  that  the  primary  function  of  the  disk  beads  in 
these  early  days  was  that  of  ornamentation.  Beauchamp1  states, 
in  his  monograph  on  wampum  used  by  the  New  York  Indians,  that 
these  shell  beads  were  originally  known  among  the  Algonkins 
along  the  seashore  and  were  not  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
interior.  We  also  learn  from  the  early  Jesuit  writers,  Sagard,  among 
others,  that  wampum  as  a means  of  personal  decoration  was  held 
in  high  regard.  The  Dutch  colonial  writers  mention  the  orna- 
mental use  of  wampum,  Champlain  mentions  the  same,  and 
among  the  more  easterly  tribes  who , had  not  learned  the  more 
serious  use  of  the  strings  and  belts  in  their  political  and  religious 
life  until  taught  these  features  by  contact  with  the  more  advanced 
Iroquois  tribes,  we  find  the  primary  use  of  the  beads  to  be  orna- 
mental or  as  an  indication  of  wealth.  The  New  England  descrip- 
tions of  King  Philip  and  the  other  chiefs  of  his  time  frequently 
mention  wampum  as  a means  chiefly  of  ornamentation. 

From  an  esthetic  origin,  then,  developed  the  political  and  the 
religious  uses  to  which  wampum  was  later  assigned  by  the  eastern 
tribes  who  had  transformed  themselves,  from  the  opening  of  the 
Columbian  era,  from  unorganized  nomadic  hunters  into  a more  or 
less  sedentary  state,  with  some  semblance  of  a nascent  political 
organization  and  reciprocal  alliances  which  required  a system  of 
mnemonic  record-keeping  of  some  kind,  as  much  as  did  the  ancient 
classical  and  oriental  tribes  whose  institutions  have  for  so  long  a 
time  engrossed  the  attention  of  investigators  and  admirers.  In 
more  than  one  sense,  indeed,  can  the  Iroquois  be  called  the  Romans 
of  the  New  World,  as  the  historian  Parkman  called  them. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  sides  of  the  study  of 
wampum  reveals  itself  in  the  mythology  of  the  natives.  Mytho- 
logical references  to  the  beads  may  safely  be  said  to  recur  in  every 
tribe  where  the  material  was  formerly  known.  Its  sacred  impor- 
tance becomes  manifest  from  the  fact  that  a fictitious  origin  is 

1 W.  M.  Beauchamp,  “Wampum  and  Shell  Articles  Used  by  the  New 
York  Indians,”  Bulletin  New  York  State  Museum,  No.  1,  Vol.  VIII,  1901. 


Figs.  68  and  69.  Tuscarora  “name  strings.” 
Fig.  70.  Nanticoke  memorial  string. 

Fig.  7 1 . Mohawk  wampum  string. 
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ascribed  to  it  almost  universally.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Indian 
really  knows  that  the  beads  were  a hand-manufactured  product, 
first  broken  from  the  clam  and  conch  shell  by  stone  hammers,  then 
roughly  shaped  by  rough  stone  friction  and  finally  bored  by  means 
of  a bow  drill,  a material  origin  is  not  sufficient  for  the  explanation 
of  the  sacredly  potent  beads.  The  Indian  must  substitute  a 
pseudo-origin  in  mythology.  In  collections  of  texts  from  the 
Penobscot  Indians  of  Maine,  we  learn  that  a mythical  hero,  whose 
sister  was  a cannibal,  owned  a bird  which  each  morning  fluttered 
its  wings  and  on  alternate  days  caused  to  fall  in  this  manner  white 
and  blue  wampum  beads.  The  myth  goes  on  to  relate,  like  the 
monopoly  of  fire  in  the  Prometheus  episode,  the  magic  wampum 
bird  was  stolen  by  a stronger  hero  and  the  supply  of  wampum 
beads  cut  off.  The  story,  incidentally,  has  similarities  to  the 
European  nursery  tale  of  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  The 
Wawenock,  relatives  of  the  Penobscot  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  tell 
how  wampum  originated  from  the  magic  power  of  sorcerers  who 
produced  the  beads  by  smoking  from  their  pipes.  The  myth 
relates  that  the  strongest  among  them  when  they  smoked  cause 
black  beads  to  fall  from  their  mouths  while  they  exhaled  after  a 
draft  of  smoke,  the  least  powerful  magicians  producing  the  white 
beads,  those  of  moderate  power  the  beads  of  mixed  colors.  The 
Hurons  of  Lorette,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Hurons  of 
Ontario  attribute  the  origin  of  the  beads  to  excrescences  from  the 
bodies  of  sorcerers  who  were  conquered  by  the  first  missionary 
priests  and  cast  into  the  lake  to  drown.  The  bodies  were  found  to 
be  covered  with  the  beads  which,  it  seems,  had  been  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  magic  matter  expelled  from  their  bodies  by  defeat 
and  death.  And  again,  the  Iroquois,  who  had  developed  wampum 
ceremonials  to  their  highest  perfection,  relate  that  the  beads  had  a 
magic  origin,  the  explanatory  myth  taking  several  variant  forms, 
some  abstracts  of  which  may  be  interesting  enough  to  present  here. 

According  to  them,  the  origin  of  wampum  was  contempora- 
neous with  the  origin  of  the  Iroquois  league.  In  a myth  recorded 
by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  there  is  an  obscure  connection  between  the 
wampum  bird  and  Hiawatha,  the  founder  of  the  league.  The  bird 
was  discovered  in  the  woods.  The  head-chief  offered  his  beautiful 
daughter  to  any  one  who  would  take  the  bird  dead  or  alive.  The 
bird  was  pursued,  sometimes  it  was  hit,  and  then  a shower  of 
wainpum  would  fly  from  the  feathers,  but  no  one  could  bring  it 
down.  At  last  a little  boy  from  an  unfriendly  tribe  came  to  try  his 
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luck.  The  warriors  tried  to  prevent  him,  but  the  chief  insured  an 
opportunity  for  him  to  try  his  bow  and  arrow.  The  wonderful 
bird  was  brought  to  the  ground  and  its  plumage  became  the  pos- 
session of  the  people.  The  boy  was  married  to  the  chief’s  daughter 
and  peace  was  secured  between  the  two  nations,  the  boy  decreeing 
that  wampum  should  thereafter  bring  and  bind  peace.2  Another 
version  states  that  Hiawatha,  while  on  his'way  to  visit  the  Mohawks 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  league,  saw  a flock  of  ducks  alight 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  When  they  flew  away  the  lake  was  dry 
and  the  bottom  was  filled  with  shells.  Of  these  the  great  chief 
constructed  the  wampum  belts  which  were  used  in  the  new  con- 
federacy.3 

Still  another  Iroquoian  account  coming  from  Cusick,  an 
Onondaga,4  relates  that  Hiawatha  in  his  effort  to  stop  Iroquois 
civil  strife  went  first  to  the  Mohawks,  where  he  beheld  the  strange 
sight  in  his  solitary  travels  of  an  old  man  sitting  near  a fire  stringing 
short  eagle  quills.  The  old  man  instructed  Hiawatha  in  the  use 
of  these  quills  as  a means  of  recording  his  ideas.  Hiawatha  then 
declared  to  the  council  of  the  Mohawks,  “When  your  chief  would 
have  me  come  to  a council  he  must  send  me  a string  like  this.” 
The  eagle  from  which  the  quills  were  obtained  was  said  to  be  a 
black  eagle,  a bird  of  mythology.  Hiawatha,  it  seems,  acquired 
power  to  call  the  bird  down  at  will.  These  allusions  in  the  early 
mention  of  wampum,  indiscriminately  to  quills  from  a bird  and  to 
shell  beads  obtained  from  the  plumage  of  a bird  in  mythology, 
impress  the  student  with  the  idea,  which  has  been  frequently  held 
by  both  Indians  and  mythologists,  that  originally  the  use  of  wam- 
pum beads  may  have  developed  from  the  use  of  bird  quills.  A.  C. 
Parker  has  another  Iroquois  story5  which  credits  Da-ga-no-we-da 
with  having  discovered  the  original  wampum  beads  in  a journey 
which  he  was  making  across  a lake.  “He  noticed  quantities  of 
minute  purple  and  white  shells  adhering  to  the  paddle  of  his 
canoe.  As  he  neared  the  shore  he  discovered  them  heaped  in  long 
rows  upon  the  bank.  These  suggested  to  his  constructive  mind  a 

2 W.  M.  Beauchamp,  “Wampum  and  Shell  Articles  Used  by  the  New 
York  Indians,”  Bulletin  New  York  State  Museum,  No.  41,  Vol.  VIII,  1901, 
p.  338. 

3 Mrs.  E.  A.  Smith,  “Myths  of  the  Iroquois,”  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology, Second  Annual  Report,  p.  64. 

4 Beauchamp,  op.  cit.,  p.  340. 

6 A.  C.  Parker,  “Myths  and  Legends  of  the  New  York  State  Iroquois,” 
Bulletin  New  York  State  Museum,  No.  125,  pp.  139,  40;  1908. 


Fig.  72.  String  of  Wawenock  dark  wampum. 
Fig.  73.  String  of  Wawenock  white  wampum. 
Fig.  74.  Mohegan  wampum  beads. 

Fig.  75.  Early  disk-shaped  wampum  beads. 
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pictorial  representation  of  his  thought  of  confederating  the  divided 
nations  by  compact  of  mutual  support  and  protection.  He  filled 
his  traveling  pouches  with  a quantity  of  the  shells  and,  in  the 
frequent  rests  of  his  journey,  strung  them  on  threads  shred  from 
the  sinews  of  the  deer,  and,  hanging  them  string  by  string,  even- 
tually completed  the  first  wampum  belt.  The  foundation  of  his 
belt  was  of  the  white  shells  and  the  pictorial  figures  of  the  purple. 
Apportioned  with  exactness  as  a sign  of  the  tribal  territories,  he 
wove  five  symbols  that  represented  the  cantons  of  the  five  nations. 

. . . Beside  this  significant  delineation,  he  formed  other  belts, 
each  representing  some  law  or  fundamental  principle  included  in 
the  ceremonies  of  council  civil  proceedings,  war,  deaths,  peace, 
installation  of  chiefs  and  all  compacts  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a confederated  government.  The  white  shells  were  symbolic 
of  peace  and  the  purple  of  mourning  and  war.  Each  belt  was 
consecrated  to  its  specific  purpose.” 

Comparing  the  cognate  features  of  these  myths  as  they  stand 
forth  in  the  oral  literature  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  Algonkin,  we 
can  hardly  fail  to  notice  that  the  Iroquois  seem  not  only  to  have 
lent  the  ceremonial  use  of  wampum  strings  and  belts  to  their  less 
advanced  Algonkin  neighbors,  but  to  have  exerted  a didactic 
influence  upon  their  traditions.  There  seems  little  doubt,  viewing 
events  historically,  that  the  founders  of  the  Iroquois  league  deserve 
credit  for  the  development  of  the  symbolic  political  and  religious 
uses  of  wampum.  Hence,  we  may  date  approximately  the  incep- 
tion of  wampum  ceremonials  from  the  fifteenth  century,  about  the 
time  when  the  league  is  thought  to  have  come  into  existence. 

Historical  references  in  the  colonial  accounts  of  the  Eastern 
States  frequently  bear  upon  the  use  of  wampum  beads  as  a medium 
of  exchange,  practically  as  money.  Records  from  Massachusetts 
show  that  from  1627,  when  the  use  of  wampum  as  money  was 
introduced  into  New  England,  it  came  through  the  instrumentality 
of  one  Isaac  de  Razier,  secretary  of  the  New  Netherlands.6  Among 
he  New  England  colonists  wampum  had  a valuation  in  1637,  we 
note,  of  four  beads  for  a penny.  Its  value  varied  at  times.  In 
1642  it  had  sunk  to  a valuation  of  six  beads  for  a penny  and  was 
current  as  legal  tender  (1648)  up  to  amounts  of  forty  shillings. 
Other  references  show  that  in  northern  New  England  subsequent 
to  this  time,  wampum  rapidly  spread  among  both  natives  and 
colonists  in  a hitherto  unknown  function,  namely,  as  a medium 


6 Beauchamp,  op.  cit.,  p.  351  el  seq. 
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of  exchange.  Since  practically  all  of  the  wampum  among  the 
tribes  of  Maine  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  is  either 
directly  known  by  the  Indians  to  have  come  from  the  Iroquois  or 
to  have  reached  the  region  from  the  outside,  it  seems  safe  to  date 
the  acculturation  of  the  material  in  northern  New  England  from 
some  period  subsequent  to  1630. 

In  New  Netherlands  in  1650  wampum  was  acceptable  as 
currency  at  a valuation  of  from  four  to  six  beads  for  a Dutch  stiver. 
Again,  in*  1656,  it  was  reduced  in  value  to  eight  for  a stiver,  while 
in  1660  the  authorities  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  twelve  to  sixteen 
for  a stiver.  Grocers  even  accepted  wampum  as  payment  in  New 
Netherlands  for  their  commodities,  a white  bead  being  equal  to 
half  a farthing,  a black  one  to  a farthing.  At  this  time  we  learn 
that  a coarse  loaf  of  bread  of  eight  pounds  in  weight  was  priced  at 
seven  stivers  in  silver  and  fourteen  in  wampum.  In  1662  wampum 
again  decreased  to  twenty-four  white  or  twelve  black  beads  for 
a stiver.  It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  use  of  wampum  in  this 
capacity  by  grocers  survived  until  a few  generations  ago  in  Bergen 
County,  N.  J.,  and  in  southern  Rockland  County,  N.  Y.,  among  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers  in  these  regions  and,  moreover, 
that  the  manufacture  of  the  beads  continued  until  recent  decades 
among  some  few  of  those  who  had  in  their  childhood  employed  the 
long  winter  evenings  in  making  wampum  beads  to  trade  with  the 
country  storekeepers  for  home  necessities.  In  fact,  a wampum 
factory  was  operated  even  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
by  the  Campbell  brothers  at  Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  where,  in  the  refuse 
heap  near  the  ruins  of  the  old  factory,  which  was  run  by  a water 
wheel,  the  writer  has  obtained  fragments  of  wampum  beads  in 
various  stages  of  completion.  An  assortment  of  this  material  has 
been  acquired  by  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York. 

Reverting  to  historical  references  again,  we  learn  that  beaver 
skins  were  also  a collateral  pecuniary  unit  in  New  Netherlands. 
In  1657  two  strings  of  wampum  were  equivalent  to  a deer  skin, 
a bear  skin  or  beaver  skin,  the  strings  amounting  to  120  beads. 
The  Senecas  in  1 660  promised  the  Dutch  that  they  would  come  and 
trade  with  them  if  the  latter  would  pay  thirty  handfuls  of  black 
or  sixty  handfuls  of  white  wampum  beads  for  a beaver  skin.  The 
Mohawks  received  for  lands  west  of  Schenectady  in  1672,  600 
handfuls  of  white  wampum.  A fathom  string  among  the  Dutch 
of  this  time  brought  four  gilders,  or  $1.66,  and  five  shillings  in 


Fig.  76.  Penobscot  child’s  collar  of  wampum. 
Fig.  77.  Penobscot  wampum  string  necklace. 
Fig.  78.  Wampum  hair  ornament. 
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New  England.  The  famous  transaction  conveying  Manhattan 
Island  to  the  Dutch  was  concluded  in  wampum  currency,  as 
everyone  knows.  Perhaps  the  last  reference  to  the  use  of  wampum 
as  money  brings  us  up  to  1693,  when  ferriage  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York  was  eight  stivers  in  wampum  or  a silver  twopence 
piece  for  a single  passenger.  Subsequently,  through  corruption  and 
decreasing  valuation,  wampum  seems  to  have  died  out  as  a 
recognized  commercial  medium  of  exchange. 

In  a very  dignified  sense  as  a means  of  payment  or  indemnity 
for  murder  we  find  that  among  the  Algonkins  the  tribes  of  only  one 
region  seem  to  have  gone  very  far  in  a direction  in  which  the  Iro- 
quois were  noted  leaders.  These  were  the  tribes  of  southern  New 
England,  the  Mohegan,  Pequot  and  Narragansett.  In  this  area 
we  hear  of  ransoms  paid  to  the  family  of  a man  who  had  been 
murdered  and  for  the  release  of  captives.  Some  of  the  earliest 
historical  notices  covering  the  tribes  of  Connecticut  refer  to  these 
wampum  ransoms,  payments  and  tributes.  Immense  quantities 
of  the  wampum  beads  must,  accordingly,  have  been  exported  from 
the  New  England  tribes  at  the  instigation  not  only  of  the  English 
colonists  but  of  the  Iroquois  as  well  whose  names  are  so  often  men- 
tioned in  early  annals  as  the  recipients  of  indemnities  or  payments 
in  wampum.  In  the  colonial  papers  of  Connecticut,  gathered  by 
Hazard,  mostly  in  Volume  II,  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  wampum  paid  by  these  tribes  can  be  gained.  As  an  example, 
the  Pequot  tribute  in  1638,  when  this  tribe  was  overthrown  by  the 
English,  was  to  consist  of  a fathom  of  wampum  annually  for  every 
man,  half  a fathom  for  every  youth  and  a hand  of  wampum  for 
every  male  child.  In  1634  the  Pequots  had  to  pay,  besides  forty 
beaver  skins  and  thirty  otter  skins,  400  fathoms  of  wampum  to  the 
English  for  having  killed  some  men  under  Captain  Stone  who  had 
committed  depredations  in  their  country.  Again,  in  1636,  this 
forfeit  was  raised  to  600  fathoms  more.  In  New  Haven,  in  1651, 
the  following  tribes  paid  amounts,  as  stated,  to  the  English  after 
they  had  been  subjugated:  Ninigret’s  men,  for  the  Narragansett, 
paid  in  91  fathoms;  the  Long  Island  Pequot,  32  fathoms;  Cassasi- 
namon’s  band,  56  fathoms,  while  another  brought  54  fathoms  and 
promised  to  deliver  the  30  which  were  still  due  from  his  band 
within  a month.  Uncas,  for  the  Mohegans,  paid  79  fathoms  down 
and  agreed  to  hand  in  the  rest  he  might  owe  within  the  next  three 
months. 

Wampum  also  functioned  in  this  region  as  a valuable  present 
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between  friends,  as  a proposal  of  marriage,  as  a conciliation  for 
bereavement,  as  a payment  for  breach  of  the  peace,  as  a 'means  of 
hiring  magicians,  as  blood  money  for  the  perpetration  of  murder, 
as  an  incentive  to  declare  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  one  who 
presented  it,  as  a means  of  securing  peace,  and  as  a form  of  recom- 
pense and  life  insurance.  Illustrating  this  last  case,  we  learn  that 
Ninigret,  a Narragansett,  was  accused  of  hiring  some  Pequots  with 
wampum  to  fight  against  the  Long  Island  Indians  and  paying  in 
addition  to  their  wages  a certain  sum  to  their  relations  in  case  of 
any  of  them  being  killed.7 

As  might  be  expected,  moreover,  wampum  was  occasionally 
used  as  a means  of  extortion,  as  the  following  story  shows.  The 
Pequot,  in  1636,  or  thereabouts,  complained  that  a ship  had  come 
into  their  harbor,  inveigled  one  of  their  sachems  aboard  and 
demanded  a bushel  of  wampum  for  his  life.  The  Pequot  furnished 
this,  since  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and  the  white  people  kept 
their  promise  and  sent  the  sachem  ashore  to  them,  but  not  until 
they  had  slain  him.  No  wonder  the  poor  Pequots  had  to  be 
annihilated  later  by  the  colonial  authorities! 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  general  side  of  a study  which  could 
be  extended  widely,  to  the  consideration  of  a few  specific  specimens 
of  wampum  ceremonial  objects  collected  within  the  last  few  years 
by  the  writer  in  carrying  out  a survey  among  the  Eastern  tribes. 

Figures  66  and  67  show  several  belts  of  dark  wampum  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  Oka  band  of  Mohawk  at  the  Lake  of  Two 
Mountains,  P.  Q.  This  band  has  long  since  severed  its  relations 
with  the  ancient  Iroquois  league,  but  some  of  the  early  Christian 
seceders  from  the  league  must  have  been  sachems  of  influence  to 
have  enabled  them  to  carry  away  to  their  Christian  settlements 
these  wampum  belts  which  have  since  remained  in  the  possession 
of  their  families,  not  as  documents  of  the  league  but  as  treasures 
and  insignia  of  chieftainship.  The  coloration  and  patterns  of  these 
belts  indicate  their  ancient  function,  one,  as  a Five  Nations  belt, 
the  white  diamonds  denoting  five  tribes,  the  other  as  a Six  Nations 
belt  by  a similar  symbolism  intended  to  be  used  as  a summons  to 
council  or  as  a declaration  of  war,  or  as  is  likely,  too,  as  a summons 
to  condolence  upon  the  death  of  a sachem.  The  smaller  of  the  two 
bears  the  evidence  of  having  been  smeared  with  red  ochre,  a feature 
which  shows  that  the  belt  was  used  at  some  time  in  declaring  war. 
Part  of  the  same  lot  (Fig.  78)  is  a shorter  trapezoidal  piece  like  one 


7 De  Forest,  “History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecticut,”  page  245. 


Fig.  79.  Reproduction  of  Passamaquoddy  proposal  wampum  string. 

Fig.  80.  Reproduction  of  Passamaquoddy  acceptance  wampum  string. 
Fig.  81.  Reproduction  of  Passamaquoddy  refusal  wampum  string. 
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which  has  been  described  by  Beauchamp  in  the  work  already 
mentioned  as  a cuff.  A more  correct  designation  for  this  object 
is  hair  ornament.  Oral  tradition  among  some  of  the  Northern 
tribes  describes  this  affair  as  a band  to  confine  a woman’s  hair  at 
the  back  of  her  neck.  Three  or  four  of  these  interesting  ornamental 
wampums  are  known  in  collections.  The  next  figures  (68  and 
69)  are  those  of  “name  strings,”  which  were  employed  by  the 
Tuscarora  women  in  nominating  a sachem  to  the  tribal  council. 
These  strings  of  alternating  white  and  black  colors  were  heirlooms 
in  the  Cusick  family  at  Lewistown,  N.  Y.  Fig.  70  is  that  of  a four- 
fold string  forwarded  to  the  writer  from  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Chief  Josiah  Hill,  of  the  Nanti- 
coke,  now  incorporated  with  the  Six  Nations.  Fig.  71,  consisting 
of  dark  beads  with  groups  of  three  white  ones  close  together,  comes 
from  Caughnawaga,  where  among  the  Mohawks  there  it  was 
owned  by  Denihadye  as  a symbol  of  his  rank  as  third  from  the 
highest  chieftain  of  the  band.  The  specimen  was  obtained  from 
Mrs.  Green,  one  of  his  descendants.  From  the  Algonkin  tribes  to 
the  eastward  some  interesting  and  still  rarer  specimens  are  forth- 
coming. Fig.  72  shows  a fathom  of  dark  wampum  and  Fig.  73 
a hand  of  white  wampum  from  the  Wawenock,  now  of  Becancour, 
P.  Q.,  formerly  of  Saint  George’s  Bay,  Me.  This  was  obtained 
from  one  of  the  survivors  there  whose  grandmother  had  received 
the  string  from  her  husband  when  he  had  proposed  marriage  to  her. 
Several  specimens  from  the  Penobscots  illustrate  objects  of  an  orna- 
mental sort,  the  one  (Fig.  77),  a simple  string  necklace,  the  other 
(Fig.  76),  a woven  strip  with  two  white  triangular  figures,  which 
served  as  a child’s  collar,  in  the  days  when  the  native  art  of  this 
region  flourished  without  contamination.  Lastly  (Fig.  74),  we  have 
a little  set  of  thirteen  beads  from  the  village  of  the  last  of  the 
Mohegans  near  Norwich,  Conn.,  evidently  part  of  a former  belt 
which  had  been  covered  with  red  pigment,  since  portions  of  the 
color  still  adhere  in  the  crevices  of  the  beads.  We  are  at  a loss  to 
date  this  specimen  because  the  Mohegans  have  for  so  long  lost 
connection  with  their  past.  Going  through  Connecticut  historical 
sources,  however,  the  most  recent  occasion  noted  when  wampum 
could  have  been  used  by  the  Mohegans  was  in  1755,  when  we  learn 
that  the  Stockbridge  Indians  of  Massachusetts  sent  a messenger  to 
the  Mohegans  urging  them  to  join  the  Mohawk  and  the  Stock- 
bridges  against  the  French  and  Indians  of  Canada.  Mrs.  Mary 
Baker,  the  oldest  of  the  Mohegans  who  died  last  year  (1914)  at 
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the  village,  remembered  in  her  girlhood  seeing  a wampum  belt 
about  six  feet  long  of  which  these  beads  might  have  been  fragmen- 
tary relics. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  real  material  nowadays,  in  some 
tribes,  where  the  old  symbolism  is  remembered,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  secure  reproductions  of  pieces  which  have  been  lost. 
Several  specimens  from  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians  of  eastern 
Maine  are  figured  (Figs.  79,  80,  81).  These  are  reproductions  of 
proposal  strings  conveyed  to  the  family  of  a girl  by  emissaries 
from  her  suitor.  The  first  represents  the  proposal;  the  second, 
acceptance;  and  the  third,  refusal.  Fig.  82  is  another  form  of 
proposal  wampum,  likewise  a reproduction,  in  which  the  various 
separate  strings  appear  combined  into  one. 

In  conclusion,  without  giving  the  further  details  for  my 
reasons  which  I am  reserving  for  more  extensive  treatment  of  the 
subject  of  wampum  among  the  Eastern  Indians,  I think  it  is  safe 
to  infer  that  the  manufacture,  if  nothing  more,  of  the  cylindrical 
or  council  wampum  of  the  type  illustrated,  was  an  original  achieve- 
ment of  the  Algonkins  of  the  southern  New  England  coast  who  used 
the  beads  as  a means  of  ornamentation  and  as  a medium  of  exchange 
as  payment  for  indemnity  and  tribute.  With  the  expansion  of  the 
Iroquois  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  development  of  the 
league,  the  material  reached  the  hands  of  the  politically  superior 
tribes  who  conceived  a more  complex  ceremonial  function  for  it, 
developing  its  mnemonic  and  documentary  use,  no  doubt  far  beyond 
the  conception  of  the  coast  tribes  who  had  originated  the  bead 
industry. 


Fig.  82.  Reproduction  of  combined  proposal  strings  of 

wampum. 
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of  Passamaquoddy  Indians  (Figs. 
79,  80,  81)  130 

Payment  of,  as  an  indemnity  and 
tribute,  127 

of  Penobscot  Indians  (Figs.  76,  77) 
129 

Political  and  Religious  Uses,  122 
Primitive  disk-shaped  (Fig.  75)  122 
use  in  Proposal  of  Marriage,  128 
Purchase  of  Manhattan  Island  by 
Dutch,  127 

and  Shell  Articles  used  by  the 
New  York  Indians,  122 


its  Uses,  121 

used  at  First  for  Ornamentation, 
122 

Use  developed  and  extended  by 
Iroquois,  122 

Value  of,  as  Medium  of  Exchange, 
125 

Warner,  Edw.,  113 

Washington,  George,  Life  Mask  of,  by 
Houdon  (Fig.  56)  103 
Figure  of,  by  Wm.  Rush  (Fig.  59) 
105 

Water  Jars,  82 
Wax  Portraits,  102 
West,  Benjamin,  105 
Wetherill,  W.  IC.,  12,  13,  21 
White,  Bishop,  102,  103 
White  Horses  and  Red  Hair,  60 
White  Incense,  59 
Wine  Bowl,  82 

“Winter,”  by  Wm.  Rush,  104 

Wolfe,  General,  74 

Wood,  R.  D„  34 

Wood,  Stuart,  9,  16,  26,  34 

Wood,  Walter,  13,  17,  22,  23,  41,  42 

Woodbury,  Emilie  H.,  5 

Wright,  Joseph,  9,  10,  16,  34,  36 

Wright,  Samuel,  36 

Wright,  W.  D.  C.,  13 

Wurzburg,  81,  86 

Wyvil,  Brass  of  Robert,  71 

Yahu,  33 
Yah weh,  33 
Yarkand  River,  55 

Zellenberg,  92 
Zeus,  85 
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